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JUVENILE DELINQUENCY 


UVENILE Delinquency is a major social problem. It is a 

modern social problem. Before we can set out its precise 
terms, it is necessary to say something of its origin and the steps 
taken to meet it by those in authority and by reformers outside 
the circle of officials. 

There seems to be unanimity in attributing the ensemble of 
evils, which go to make up the problem, to the industrial revolu- 
tion. The finding of sociologists and others is perhaps best 
summed up by the Report of the Departmental Committee on the 
Treatment of Young Offenders (1927) : 


Many of the problems which confront society today have 
their roots in the new conditions created by the industrial revo- 
lution more than a hundred years ago, and of none is this truer 

than of the problem of the welfare of young people. The growth 
S of towns with their overcrowding and slums, the relaxing of 
parental control, the demand for child labour, all these com- 
bined to surround young persons with new temptations and 
dangers. The result was an ever-rising tide of juvenile delin- 
quency on the one hand, and on the other an increasing indif- 
ference to the exploitation of child labour. 





All this began in the middle of the eighteenth century and 
the story of its development is not one of the most glorious pages 


1 Page 7. Publ. H.M.S.O., Cmd. 2831. The conditions referred to in the Report 
are set out in detail by many writers, e.g. by M. A. Spielman, The Romance of Child 
Reclamation, London, 1920, pp. 49-51, who quotes a great legal authority, Sir 

+ William Clarke Hall, for perhaps an even more vivid description of the position. 
But the situation cannot be adequately visualized without reading the evidence 
TD given before the Parliamentary Committees. Many verbatim quotations are given 
in Wrongs Which Cry for Redress, by Thomas Hopley, F.S.S., London, 1859. It is 
important to note the dates of the Reports from which Hopley quotes, some less 
than a hundred years ago. The children ‘‘apprentices” were sometimes as young 
as three. 


Vol. xxxix 449 QF 
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of our history. The delinquency of the young, which is the core 
of the problem but by no means all of it, was treated by author- 
ity in the same way as adult criminality, i.e. with savage retri- 
butive punishment which was meted out to the very youngest in 
the same way as to the hardened criminal. Capital punishment,} 
transportation and imprisonment were visited on the child as on 
the adult. Even when it became possible to send young delin- 
quents to the voluntary Reformatories,? they were more often 
sent to prison than to these new institutions: and Reformatory 
detention was always preceded by a short prison sentence. 
There was little separation of age or even of sex in the prisons 
until well on in the nineteenth century, and even when it was 
decreed the order oftener than not remained a dead letter. In 
the middle of the nineteenth century there was an annual intake 
of something over 10,000 children and young people under 17 
into our prisons (England and Wales). To the punishment de- 
creed by the court were added the prison punishments, mainly 
the tread-wheel, the crank and whipping. Sometimes the prison 
punishments were quite illegal. Not infrequently they led to 
suicide or insanity. Let me emphasize that children and youths 
as well as adults were concerned in all this. 

Measures of a reformative character were almost exclusively 
voluntary and the authorities only co-operated (in a certain 
small number of cases but with increasing frequency) by grant- 
ing a conditional pardon, the condition being Reformatory de- 
tention. We find the beginnings of the Reformatories in the 
Stretton Farm Colony in Warwickshire in 1818. In 1838 the 
Government made an experiment, unique’ as well as novel in 
the history of the official treatment of young delinquents in this 
country, by establishing at Parkhurst a separate prison for 
juveniles in which there was some classification, those under 10 


2 In the early nineteenth century there were 230 capital offences, an increase 
from 60 in the preceding 50 years. Spielman, op. cit., pp. 14-15. 

2 The age limit of young offenders was left quite vague in the administrative 
practice oat which the Reformatories developed. But at the Parkhurst juvenile 
prison there was in fact an 18-year-old maximum. It would seem that youths were 
sometimes admitted to Reformatories up to the age of 20. By the 1854 Act they 
were to be under 16. 

* Perhaps not quite unique, for in 1841 a special colony for boy convicts was 
established in Tasmania. There were many suicides and it was closed in 1847. 
Dr J. D. W. Pearce, Juvenile Delinquency, London, 1952, p. 5. 
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forming a junior class. This project was discontinued when the 
Reformatory Schools Act (1854) was passed. This Act gave a 
measure of official recognition to the Reformatories: the volun- 
tary principle was maintained, but grants were made and there 
was a right of inspection.1 

Certain other voluntary projects concerned not so much 
young delinquents as children of the class from which the delin- 
quents were felt to be mainly recruited. The second half of the 
eighteenth century saw the establishment of a school by the 
Marine Society (1756) for waifs and strays and the children of 
convicts with the object of eventually sending them to sea. A 
similar school was founded in 1788 by the Philanthropic 
Society. In 1817 Elizabeth Fry (née Gurney)? started a school 
for children in Newgate Prison, and in 1818 in Portsmouth John 
Pounds started the first Ragged School. The latter was the 
beginning of the Industrial Schools. In Scotland the pioneer 
was Sheriff Watson of Aberdeen. The Industrial Schools Act 
(Scotland) was passed in 1854 and a similar Act for England in 
1857. By these Acts and subsequent amendments the Industrial 
Schools received children whom in twentieth-century termin- 
ology we should call “care and protection” and “beyond con- 
trol” cases and also children under 12 who had committed 
offences. Under the Elementary Education Acts of 1870 and 
1876 truants could also be committed to these schools. 

Before going on to trace the further development of legis- 
lation and voluntary effort, we may well try to formulate the 
precise nature of the problem as envisaged by social reformers 
in the century and a half before 1900. Prefacing this with the 


1 Reformers were much influenced by Continental institutions such as the 
Rauhe House, near Hamburg (founded 1833), and, to a greater extent, by the 
Farm Colony at Mettrai, near Tours (founded 1840). Howard, the great penal 
reformer, speaks of the superior healthiness of foreign prisons. To point the impor- 
tance of reformation he quotes the inscription which he saw in the Reformatory 
for juveniles in Rome: Parum est coercere improbos poena nisi probos efficias disciplina, 
which we may translate freely ‘There is little purpose in punishing the wrongdoer 
unless you train him to do right.” This Reformatory was built by Pope Clement 
XI in 1703. 

* One of a remarkable group of social reformers drawn mainly from the great 
Quaker banking families. Not only had they reforming zeal and the wealth which 
enabled them to devote themselves to it but, perhaps most important of all, they 
had “‘the social standing to make themselves felt in high places”. L. W. Fox, The 
English Prison and Borstal Systems, London, 1952, p. 28. 
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note that delinquency itself means crime which is punishable at 
least with imprisonment, we may summarize the problem as 
follows : 


(i) The great bulk of Juvenile Delinquency and its constant 
increase. 

(ii) The savage and disproportionate penalties meted out to 
juveniles (and children) as to adults: with the degrading effects 
of prison life on these young people. 

(iii) The ineffectiveness of these punishments in reducing 
Juvenile Delinquency or even in stemming the tide of its increase. 

(iv) The obligation in decency and common humanity of 
trying to reform the delinquent, especially the juvenile and the 
child, and to concentrate on the prevention of crime. 


From these points and from all that I have said it will be 
seen that the problem was thought of, and rightly, as a social 
one! to be tackled with social measures, i.e. of penal reform and 
reform in the living conditions of the people. The individual was 
dealt with only by improving general methods of treatment and 
living conditions—a kind of radical social surgery. With the 
opening years of the twentieth century another factor of vital 
importance begins to play a part, the study of the psychological 
causes of wrongdoing and psychological treatment of delin- 
quents. This has had its effect on legislation in more recent 
years. But the psychologist (and psychiatrist) has undertaken 
the treatment of many delinquents who do not come within the 
grasp of the law either because they have not been caught or 
because their delinquency is not legally such but is nevertheless 
anti-social activity—psychological delinquency. This psycho- 
logical treatment is given either privately or at a Child Guidance 
Clinic.? Needless to say, not only delinquency but many malad- 


1 Reference is sometimes made to ancient enactments and opinions, relating to 
young delinquents, to show that the problem of Juvenile Delinquency engaged the 
attention of legislators of more remote times. These references are beside the point 
and even misleading: for the problem envisaged in these early pronouncements is 
a different one, viz. the much simpler one of whether a young delinquent should 
be treated in the same way as an adult. The modern problem is much more com- 
plex and indeed quite different. 

2 The Annual Reports of the Notre Dame Child Guidance Clinic in Glasgow 
(14 Bowmont Gardens, Glasgow, W.2) will give information about the work car- 
ried out at a Child Guidance Clinic. 
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justments, which are in no sense delinquent, are treated in this 
way. 

To take up again the story of the development of penal 
legislation and administrative practice: In 1899 the prison sen- 
tence preliminary to Reformatory detention was abolished alto- 
gether. The first Juvenile Court in England appeared in 1905. 
The Probation of First Offenders Act (1887) and the Probation 
of Offenders Act (1907) also contributed to the more humane 
treatment of young people. In 1908 the Children Act codified 
and amended existing legislation, in particular further restrict- 
ing the power to send a young person to prison. In the same 
year the Prevention of Crime Act set up Borstal institutions for 
the training of offenders between the ages of 16 and 21. Follow- 
ing on the Report of the Departmental Committee (1927), set 
up to inquire into the treatment of young offenders, the Act of 
1932 was passed and was embodied in the consolidating Chil- 
dren and Young Persons Act of 1933. The terms “‘Reformatory” 
and “Industrial School’’ were now legally abolished as they had 
already been de facto. The age of a “‘young person” was raised to 
include young people between their 14th and 17th birthdays. 
Children were to be classified according to age and not accord- 
ing to good or bad character. A recommendation of the Com- 
mittee for classifying centres was not put into operation till 
1943.! “Classifying” means finding what type of training will 
be most suitable for an individual. Further changes, not of a 
fundamental character, were introduced by the Education Act 
(1944), the Criminal Justice Act (1948) (Scotland, 1949), and 
the Children Act (1948). 

We can turn now to the actual incidence of delinquency in 
children and young persons. To get a true picture of real delin- 
quency, it is necessary to consider separately the numbers found 
guilty of Indictable Offences, as the non-Indictable Offences are 
very often quite trivial and include such things as playing foot- 
ball in the street. Here then are the figures for the last four 
complete pre-war years and for the four most recent years: 


1 A description of this work has been written by John Gittins, Approved School 
Boys, H.M.S.O. 1952. Mr Gittins is headmaster of Aycliffe Classifying Approved 
School, one of the first, if not actually the first, of its kind. 
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Total of Fuveniles found guilty 


1935 1936 1937 1938 


1935-1938 
At Assizes and Quarter Sessions . . 101 207 209 241 
In Courts of Summary Jurisdiction | 25,442 | 26,919 | 28,992 | °27,875 
(Indictable Offences) 


In Courts of Summary Jurisdiction | 23,936 | 28,635 | 27,919 | 27,395 
(Non-Indictable Offences) 


if 
Total of Juveniles found guilty | 
1949-1952 





At Assizes and Quarter Sessions . . 494 506 599 672 

In Courts of Summary Jurisdiction | 39,936 | 41,901 | 46,874 | 44,406 
(Indictable Offences) 

In Courts of Summary Jurisdiction | 25,330 | 27,125 | 28,360 | 27,732 

(Non-Indictable Offences) 





The age-distribution is of practical interest from the point 
of view of prevention and cure. Here are the figures for Indict- 
able Offences (per 100,000 of the same age in England and 
Wales) for 1937, 1938, 1951 and 1952: 





Male Offenders Female Offenders 


Aged | 1937 | 1938 | 1951 | 1952 
8 5 9 20 21 

9 | 19 | 27 | 67 | 53 
10 34 37 | 109 | 101 
II 52 62 | 192 | 138 
12 79 66 | 185 | 186 
13 78 73 | 206 | 223 
14 83 84 | 204 | 222 
15 | 95 | 97 | 190 | 206 
16 | 104 gl 190 | 201 
17 | 102 99 | 182 | 206 
18 | 117 106 | 170 | 174 
19 93 | 108 162 | 179 
20 87 94 | 131 130 















Aged | 1937 | 1938 | 1951 | 1952 























8 216 | 220] 479 | 377 
9 | 475 | 451 | 962] 810 
10 | 714} 703 |1,410 | 1,201 
II 961 | 931 | 1,734 | 1,679 
12 |1,178 |1,111 |2,102 | 1,908 
13 | 1,358 | 1,315 | 2,422 | 2,270 
14 {1,124 |1,141 | 2,699 | 2,505 
15 |1,126 | 1,145 | 1,831 | 1,778 
16 | 1,021 | 1,110 | 1,582 | 1,640 
17 | 827 | 867 | 1,509 | 1,517 
18 808 | 740 | 1,123 | 1,178 
19 | 681 766 | 1,063 | 1,086 
20 | 578 665 | 965 | 937 
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Various points at once strike the eye here. The proportion 
of female offenders is comparatively small, varying from one- 
fortieth to one-seventh of the male offenders. The peak for 
juvenile males shifts from 13-14 (pre-war) to 14-15 (post-war). 
The change in the peak for females is more startling—from 
18-20 to 13-14. We may note (what does not appear from the 
above figures) that among males the all-age peak is 13-14 
(pre-war) and 14-15 (post-war). It is also worthy of note that, 
while the increase in Indictable Offences is over 70 per cent, the 
rise in Non-Indictable Offences can scarcely be called statis- 
tically significant. 

The problem of Juvenile Delinquency as envisaged now is 
somewhat different from what it was in the last century when 
reformatory treatment was in the hands of volunteer bodies and 
officialdom occupied itself only with punishment. In the official 
as well as the volunteer outlook the main concern is now with 
welfare. Indeed the problem can only be labelled Juvenile De- 
linquency because law-breaking by the young is the centre of 
the affair (and still remains a social problem), which contains a 
multitude of inextricably connected questions. The Children 
and Young Persons Act (1933), which is still the main Act regu- 
lating the whole question, lays down this general principle: 


Every court in dealing with a child or young person who is 
brought before it, either as being in need of care and protection 
or as an offender or otherwise, shall have regard to the welfare 
of the child or young person and shall in a proper case take steps 
for removing him from undesirable surroundings, and for secur- 
ing that proper provision is made for his education and training. 


The modern problem of Juvenile Delinquency therefore 
embraces all the allied matters which deal with the welfare of 
children and young persons and attention to which is necessary 
to remove the causes of delinquency itself, whether the causes 
are individual or social. The time has passed (let us hope) when 
it was necessary to advocate welfare instead of punishment, for 
the State now makes welfare almost the only consideration in 
the case of the young, whether delinquent or not. We can best 
give an idea of the problem, as it is now envisaged, by listing the 
categories which are dealt with by the Juvenile Court. They are: 
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(i) Children or young persons alleged to be guilty of an 
offence which in the case of an adult would be punishable with 
imprisonment. (1933 Act S. 57.) 

(ii) Alleged to be “‘in need of care and protection”’, i.e. having 
no parent or guardian or a parent or guardian who is unfit to 
exercise care or guardianship or actually does not do so, with the 
result that he is either falling into bad associations, or is exposed 
to moral danger, or is beyond control. (SS. 61 and 62.) 

(iii) Alleged by their parent or guardian (who may be the 
Poor Law Authority) as being beyond their control. (SS. 64 and 
65.) 

(iv) Brought before the court by a Probation Officer for an 
Order of the court. (S. 66.) 

(v) Children or young persons in whose regard the Local 
Authority (to whom they have been committed by a “‘Fit Per- 
son’? Order) desires an Approved School Order: provided they 
are under 17. (S. 84 (8).) 

(vi) Children or young persons in respect of whom a varia- 
tion of a “Fit Person’? Order is desired by some person con- 
cerned. (S. 84 (6).) 

(vii) Children or young persons of school age who have been 
the subject of a School Attendance Order (Educ. Act 1944, S. 37) 
made by the Local Education Authority if the Adult Court before 
which the adult has been summoned (Educ. Act 1944, SS. 37, 
39 and 40) directs that the child or young person be brought 
before a Juvenile Court for the making of such an order as it 
may think fit. (Educ. Act 1944, S. 40 (3) and S. 40 (3a) added 
by Educ. Act (Miscell. Prov.) 1948.) 


All this means: (i) offenders, (ii) neglected children and 
young persons, (iii) children or young persons who are com- 
pletely and incurably unruly to a serious extent, and (iv) persis- 
tent truants even if not by their own fault. As appears from the 
Act, the initiative in bringing them before a Juvenile Court may 
be taken by a variety of persons. A child is one who has not yet 
reached his 14th birthday and a young person one who is 
between his 14th and 17th birthdays. In considering this prob- 
lem as it is now we must not omit those whom we have already 
mentioned as receiving attention from a psychologist (or psy- 
chiatrist) either privately or at a Child Guidance Clinic. They 
may, of course, be already included in the above categories and 
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may be receiving psychological attention under the aegis of the 
State. 

It will be gathered from what I have said that the Juvenile 
Court is the king pin in the official machinery for dealing with 
youthful delinquency and associated problems.! The most fun- 
damental thing to realize about the Juvenile Court is that it is 
a Court of Summary Jurisdiction for the trial of offenders. It is 
bound by the laws of evidence. Now, an offence is something 
which is clearly (or, at least, precisely) defined either by statute 
or by the case jurisprudence of common law. But some of the 
conditions listed above are not clearly defined and indeed are 
scarcely susceptible of exact definition. This applies particularly 
to the “care and protection” and “beyond control” cases. An 
eminent legal authority says: 


Even so, however, it must be remembered that nothing can 
override the principle that the court must first of all try the case 
and determine whether what is alleged is proved. Whether it be 
an offence or a proceeding under S. 62 [care and protection 
cases], the case must be made out before questions of welfare can 
be entertained. If a case fails for want of proof, the court cannot 
act however much the welfare of the child may demand action.? 


Another authoritative jurist goes so far as to say: 


The basic principle is still that a juvenile court is a tribunal 
for the trial of young offenders, but this principle is being under- 
mined by the idea that the state must look after children who 
need care whether there has been delinquency or not. The idea 
of a trial court and the idea of a child welfare centre are not 
easily combined.* 


This will make clear how difficult is the work of the Juvenile 
Court. But there can be no doubt that on the whole the panels of 
Juvenile Court Justices carry out their exacting task efficiently 


1 An invaluable handbook on the procedure of the Juvenile Court is A Guide 
to Juvenile Court Law, by G. H. F. Mumford, grd edition, London, 1950. It is, 
however, very condensed and necessarily rather technical. 

? Clarke Hall and Morrison’s Law Relating to Children and rg Persons, 4th 
edition, by A. C. L. Morrison and L. G. Banwell, London, 1951, p. 52. 

3 The Machinery of Justice in England, by R. M. Jackson, Camb. Univ. Press, 


1942, Pp. 154-5: 
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and satisfactorily. It is not possible here to deal with the special 
requirements of Juvenile Court procedure or in detail with the 
orders which it may make. The orders belong (apart from an 
absolute discharge) to two main classes, viz. supervision of some 
kind or some form of detention. Probation with or without 
recognizances is the principal method used to try to bring young 
people (and their parents) to their senses. If detention is decided 
upon, the degree of separation from home or other environ- 
mental conditions will be regulated by the Court’s judgement of 
the satisfactory or unsatisfactory nature of such surroundings. 
Probation is sometimes combined with a condition of residence 
at a hostel. Detention centres set up by the 1948 Act (but 
scarcely yet in existence) are for short periods of confinement 
not exceeding six months. A “Fit Person’? Order depends on 
finding a “‘fit person” who is able and willing to undertake the 
duty of foster parent. It is not easy to find such. The Local Au- 
thority may now be required! to act as such but it will have to 
find some individual person or body who will vicariously carry 
out its duties. 

The Approved Schools merit some detailed mention if only 
because a very considerable number of children and young per- 
sons are committed to them, usually after repeated trials of 
Probation. They are classified as Junior (under 13 years of age 
on admission), Intermediate (13 or just under but not yet 15 
on admission) and Senior (15 and over but not yet 17 at the 
date of the order). They are also classified according to religious 
denomination and (especially Senior Schools) according to the 
type of training given. (See p. 456.) The Junior Schools are 
mostly occupied with education of the primary school type. 
Geographical classification presents difficulties: it is a good 
thing that youngsters should not be far from home but there are 
obvious arguments against having delinquents from the same 
area together in the same school. 

The period of Approved School detention is fixed by law 
and not by the Court. It is for three years from the date of the 
order but (i) if the child is under 12, it lasts till he is 15, and 


1 Children and Young Persons Act (1933), S. 76, as amended by Children Act 
(1948), S. 5. For Scotland the amended Act is the Children and Young Persons 
(Scotland) Act (1937), S. 80. 
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(ii) if he is a young person past his 16th birthday, it lasts only 
till he is 19. A child under 10 is not to be sent to an Approved 
School unless he cannot be suitably dealt with otherwise. 

A youth may be released from an Approved School by the 
managers before the term of his detention has expired but not 
before 12 months from the date of the order without the consent 
of the Secretary of State. After expiration of the period of deten- 
tion a youth remains under the supervision of the managers 
until he is 18 if he is then not yet 15; or, if he is over 15 at that 
time, for three years or until he is 21, whichever is the shorter 
period. Supervision of a youth on licence or under post-deten- 
tion supervision is carried out either by the staff of the School or 
by a Welfare Officer attached to the School but not resident 
there. A Welfare Officer may, usually in a particular area, carry 
out such work for several Approved Schools. A youth on licence 
may be recalled if that is judged necessary in his interests. A 
youth on post-detention supervision may also be recalled for 
three months or, with the approval of the Secretary of State, 
longer, but not beyond his 19th birthday. 

A sentence of Borstal training cannot be passed by a Juvenile 
Court but the Court may think that such a sentence is the ap- 
propriate treatment (in the case of a young person between his 
16th and 17th birthdays), and, if so, it must send him for such 
sentence to Quarter Sessions. The length of a sentence of Borstal 
training is now determined by the Prison Commissioners, who 
may decide on anything up to three years but they cannot 
release one who has received such a sentence before the expira- 
tion of nine months from the date of sentence unless ordered to 
do so by the Secretary of State. After release and for four years 
from the date of sentence, the person released is under super- 
vision and, if necessary, may be recalled for a period which will 
conclude at three years from the date of sentence or for six 
months from the time of recall, whichever is the later. As in this 
essay we are dealing only with children and young persons, we 
are scarcely concerned with Borstal, since there is only one year 
(between the 16th and 17th birthdays) in which a young person 
can be sentenced to Borstal. 

A word on what is usually referred to as “the causes” of Ju- 
venile Delinquency. As man has free will, we cannot accurately 
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speak of anything “causing” him to act in a particular 
way. It is best to keep to the language of the 1927 Report, quoted 
on p. 449, and speak of the “new temptations and dangers” 
introduced by changed social conditions. And so we are brought 
back to the fact that in Juvenile Delinquency we are faced with 
a social problem (and one of vast magnitude and importance) 
and not directly with a problem of individual morality: for, 
though each individual does wrong by his own free will and no 
temptation or difficulty means permission to do wrong, never- 
theless, when we are dealing with very large masses of people, it 
is quite certain that, given adverse circumstances or grave temp- 
tations, a large number will actually indulge in evil-doing. The 
Report speaks of these “new temptations and dangers” with 
which juveniles were surrounded as arising from “‘the growth of 
towns with their overcrowding and slums, the relaxing of par- 
ental control, the demand for child labour.” Sociologists, 
whether psychological or legal, are agreed that these are the 
factors which in the rise and growth of the industrial revolution 
provided a fertile soil for the growth of delinquency in juveniles 
as in adults. In this brief essay it is not possible to state the find- 
ings of investigators about the precise way in which these general 
factors worked to favour delinquency, but I think that everyone 
who knows our industrial centres will realize that the poor, 
dirty, cramped home; the sordid, filthy and uninteresting sur- 
roundings with no easily available facility for healthy recrea- 
tion; drunken parents sometimes immoral in other ways also; 
unemployment; the “broken home” resulting so often from 
these and other circumstances: that all these, singly or together, 
and other consequences of the general factors mentioned in the 
Report, could scarcely but lead to large-scale delinquency of the 
young.! The modern psychologist will find the origins of the 
problem of each individual in stresses that go far back into 
childhood and even infancy but will not essentially disagree 
with the situation we have outlined. Though very much has 
still to be done, e.g. in improving living conditions (especially 
in tackling the post-war housing problem), some of the evils 
mentioned in the Report have been mitigated or have dis- 
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1 Yet it is remarkable how many lives of wonderful beauty and even extra- 
ordinary holiness one finds in such surroundings. 
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appeared, e.g. the exploitation of child labour, and others have 
taken their place: and there is strong feeling about these new 
factors—what they are and how far they encourage delinquency. 
The cinema,! American ‘‘comics” and “‘wild wests’’, etc., etc., 
are all blamed. In some cases no doubt “‘causes” and “‘symp- 
toms” are confused. It is not possible here to assess all these. 

As to remedies for, and prevention of, delinquency of the 
young, a great deal has been written though it is not all of equal 
value. I would call attention to the fact that among males the 
all-age peak of delinquency was, before the last war, between the 
13th and 14th birthdays and is now between the 14th and 15th 
birthdays. Does this indicate that in these youngsters wrong- 
doing follows on the aggressive urge resulting from the physical 
and psychological change which is taking place at that age? 
There is a very sharp drop after the peak age and there is the 
curious point that the peak year (to which there has been a 
steady curve of increase from the age of 8) is the last year of com- 
pulsory school attendance. Are delinquencies more easily or 
more diligently detected when a boy is still at school? These are 
puzzling questions and I do not suggest one answer rather than 
another. But, whatever the answer may be, I think it is evident 
that other interests should be provided for the young at this age 
when they are taking to crime on a large scale.” 

It is often said that the absence of religion is the cause ofdelin- 
quency and that religion is the remedy, both for the individual 
and the social problem. There is much truth in this but there is 
also much confusion. Real religion with definite beliefs and 
definite standards (and here, as Catholics, we should be at an 
advantage), which is integrated into the character, will, of course, pre- 
vent a child or young person from becoming delinquent. But 
the factors which make for delinquency are also those which 
favour a fall away from religion. 
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1Cfr. Report of the Departmental Committee on Children and the Cinema, 1950 
(H.M.S.O., Cmd. 7945). A Catholic member of the Committee, the Hon. Mrs 
Bower, presented a memorandum disagreeing with certain of the findings and later 
published a pamphlet, Children in the Cinema (Johns, 46 Commercial Street, New- 
port, Mon.), giving a study of the whole question. 

2 An interesting scheme is the “Junk” or “Freedom” Playgrounds. It is ex- 
plained by Lady Allen of Hurtwood in Adventure Playgrounds, issued under the 
auspices of the National Playing Fields Association, 71 Eccleston Square, London, 
S.W.1. 
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The prevention and cure of delinquency and associated prob- 
lems is not by any one road nor is success inevitable. Success 
should hearten us but failure should not bring discouragement. 


* 





* * 


Catholics should take an interest in this important question 
because : 

(i) Large numbers of Catholics as well as others are in- 
volved. 

(ii) Many Catholics, individuals, communities and organi- 
zations, are taking part in the remedial work : informed Catholic 
opinion should support them. 

(iii) It is sometimes said (by bigoted and uninformed people) 
that in proportion Catholics provide a larger share of the 
criminal population and that their religion must be the cause. 
Do Catholics in fact provide more criminals than others? If so, 
why is it? Catholics should know the answer. 

(iv) It is asserted by some few superficial sociologists that 
large families tend to produce delinquents more readily than 
small families. There is an elementary statistical fallacy here, 
easily detectable. 

(v) There is a great vocation for Catholics in undertaking 
work among these unfortunates. More Catholics should take it 
up, in the public service and otherwise. 

AupHuonsus Bonnar, O.F.M. 





SHORT NOTICE 


Bow in the Clouds. By E. I. Watkin. (Sheed & Ward. 7s. 6d. net.) 
THE many readers of Mr Watkin’s books will welcome the reprinting 
of this short work, first published in 1931. It has been out of print 
for some years. The subject of the book is the presence and activity 
of God within the different levels of human experience; hence it 
treats of different ways in which we can reflect on the Being of God. 
Readers of Mr Watkin’s Philosophy of Form will recognize quite 
a number of its ideas here in their early and less developed form. 
Those who find the major work beyond their strength can be advised 
to try this earlier one in which Mr Watkin writes more for the general 
reader than for the philosopher. There has been an unfortunate 
accident in the printing on pages 7 and 8. E. A. S. 
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ENEMY ACTION 


An Explanation of the Principles governing War 
Damage Payments in respect of Church Buildings 


ERY few people seem to be aware of the application and 

implications of the agreement reached in 1944 between the 
Churches Main Committee and the War Damage Commission 
on the subject of payments for war damage to ecclesiastical 
buildings. This agreement is embodied in a pamphlet entitled 
“The Churches and War Damage’’, but the circulation of this 
document appears to have been strictly limited. I find that a 
surprisingly large number of professional advisers have no know- 
ledge of the matter at all—and this ignorance may be due to 
lack of opportunity to pursue the subject. 

It is true that severe restrictions on building operations have 
prevented the repair or reconstruction of large numbers of 
severely damaged churches, but as it is likely that building con- 
ditions will become easier in the near future, I think it is oppor- 
tune for me to offer these guiding notes. 

In dealing with this subject from the Catholic point of view, 
I shall confine myself to what are termed “‘Reinstated Churches’’, 
that is churches restored on their old sites. I do this because the 
instances in which a damaged Catholic church will be moved 
to another site must be rare, and the responsibility for war 
damage payments would then revert fully to the diocesan War 
Damage Committee. 

What is a Church Building ? For the purposes of war damage 
the church building may comprise not only the church or 
chapel with its vestries, etc., but any other buildings occurring 
under the same roof, or structurally one with the church itself, 
provided that these additional buildings are a subsidiary part 
only and are generally essential for the purposes of religious 
work. This means briefly that: 


(a) Apartments formed below the church for the use as 
chapter, deanery or sodality and meeting rooms, or 
Youth Clubs, are part of the church buildings. 
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(6) Similarly such apartments formed above the church 
would also be part of the church building. 

(c) Choir practice rooms, chapter, deanery, sodality and 
club rooms linked to and forming with the church a 
single unit are part of ‘the church building. 

Houses and non-provided schools are clearly excluded from the 
definition of church buildings. 

What is War Damage? War damage can be described as 
destruction of or physical defects to all or part of a structure 
arising directly or indirectly from enemy action, and will include 
certain consequential damage arising from the foregoing. It 
will be observed that I refer to “‘certain’’ consequential damage 
because in every instance the custodians of property were 
obliged to prevent extension and aggravation of the damage by 
adopting reasonable measures. In cases of severe damage where 
restrictions prevented the application of first-aid measures, con- 
sequential damage would include deterioration or extension of 
damage to any part of the structure, and would include the 
incidence of dry rot. Extension of damage due to looting, 
thieving, vandalism or riots is not war damage and would 
remain the liability of the parish. The circumstances of loot and 
vandalism are unfortunate and I know of one case when the 
whole of a church roof was taken. 

What are the classifications of War Damage in respect of Churches ? 
Most cases of war damage to church buildings will have been 
classified already as: 

(a) Plain Substitute Building, i.e. where the building is either 
entirely destroyed or, alternatively, the damage sus- 
tained is so severe that the substitution of an entirely 
new building, probably with cheaper materials (bricks 
in lieu of stone), would be cheaper than the literal 
repair of the old, or 

(b) Plain Repair, that is cases in which the damage can be 
made good by matching the old or, alternatively, by 
simpler methods and cheaper materials which will still 
sustain the character of the old, and 

(c) Stained Glass Replacement, which is always considered 
separately and is the one component of the building which 
is subject to rigid rules and methods for compensation. 
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PLAIN SuBSTITUTE BUILDINGS 


Having defined buildings and war damage, I shall now 
explain the situation and the procedure to be followed in those 
cases which have been classified as Plain Substitute Buildings. 
In broad outline I can say that the Churches Agreement in 
these cases provides that the War Damage Commission will pay 
the full cost, including professional fees, of an entirely new 
building with its foundations, heating and electrical installa- 
tions, boundary fences, etc., and such items of equipment and 
furnishings as are considered to be appropriate to Part One of 
the War Damage Act. The size and type of building and of its 
finishings, however, must conform to certain norms. Other fac- 
tors arise in particular cases, and these factors can be grouped 
under the heading—‘‘severe structural defects and/or obsoles- 
cence in the original buildings”. I should say that the “‘saving 
provisions and factors” are not intended to be harsh, but are 
mentioned in the Agreement to cover, chiefly, those cases where 
the buildings were already in an advanced state of decay. 

I shall enlarge on these statements by defining, as far as 
practicable, the circumstances and requirements by which the 
whole cost of the building may be recovered from the War 
Damage Commission, and, of course, will make it clear when 
some liability remains with the parish priest. 

The Size of the Plain Substitute Building. To merit full com- 
pensation the church building should conform to the following 
general rules: 

(a) The ground area covered should be not more than that 

contained within the external walls of the original 

building. 

) Theseating accommodation must not exceed the original. 
(c) If movements of population have reduced the size of the 
parish so that less seating accommodation will now meet 
the requirements of the parish, then the size of the build- 
ing must be reduced to the level of the new standard. 
(d) Any extraneous or extravagant passages, rooms or even 

side chapels which existed in the old, and which are not 

now necessary, should be reduced in size or eliminated 
as the case may be. 


Vol. xxxix 2G 
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(e) Points (c) and (d) should be discussed in the preliminary 
stages of planning with the Diocesan Sites and Buildings 
Committee, as research into the probable redevelop- 
ment of the immediate neighbourhood may disclose that 
a “‘movement back” of population can be anticipated 
in the not distant future. 

The parish priest can be expected to bear some cost of the pro- 
ject in the following circumstances relating to the size of the 
building: 

(f) Where the seating accommodation of the new plan is 
greater than the old. 

(g) In cases where formerly a large degree of seating was 
provided in galleries, but now the seats are to be accom- 
modated in the nave, thereby increasing the ground 
area of the building. 

(hk) Where additional accommodation (meeting rooms, addi- 
tional confessionals, mortuary chapel and the like) are 
provided in the new but did not exist in the old. 

The Plan of the Plain Substitute Building. Having determined 
the size or capacity of the building, the plan can be formulated, 
and, in this connexion, the plan of the old can be largely dis- 
regarded. The architect will be limited by the nature and ex- 
tent of the site and the proximity of neighbouring buildings ; he 
will have to satisfy the Sites and Buildings Committee; but 
there is no reason at all for him to perpetuate errors or incon- 
veniences of plan or layout which existed in the old building. 

The type of Building. The building generally should be of the 
type that would have been erected on the old site if the parish 
had been caused to bear the whole cost themselves, and in 
which unnecessary ornamentation is omitted. Naturally, this 
broad definition will affect each case differently, thus: 

(a) The character of the building must be retained. 

(6) The building will have to “sit into”’ its surroundings. 

(c) Where the church was formerly a dominant feature of 
the landscape the buildings should be in appropriate 
materials and style to suit the situation. 

(d) If the design so warrants the church may have a tower 

or spire in cases where these existed previously. 

(e) Undue incorporation of intricate tracery, gargoyles or 
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ary | carved finials is to be avoided, and should be reduced 
ngs to proportions commensurate with reasonable design. 
Op- Materials for the Building. Here again the main test is what 
hat would the parish itself have paid for? The materials of the old 
ted building are not necessarily to be reproduced in the new; local 

circumstances and customs will have the main influence on the 
ro- choice of materials. In appropriate cases, the location, the im- 
the portance of the building in its surroundings, and even avail- 
ability of materials, will dictate that stone should be used again. 
n is Generally the materials chosen should be of durable and lasting 
' nature, and suitable for use with the design and location of the 
was buildings. In most instances a good type of facing brick, relieved 
>m- by stone dressings, will meet the case where the building was 
und previously all stone. It would seem that the War Damage Com- 
mission, on the other hand, will not pay for stone dressings 
idi- where none existed previously. The use and application of 
are materials must be intelligent and reasonable and of such a 
nature as is usual in Catholic churches. It is to be expected that 
ned where the destroyed church was of temporary character, how- 
ted, ever, some part of the cost of a new permanent structure must 
dis- fall on the parish. 
ex- Equipment. The heating, ventilation and electrical installa- 
; he tions should be of modern standards. In those cases where the 
but new building is not less in size than the old, the question of obso- 
con- lescence in the old installations crops up. Obsolescence is not 
ng. considered when the old installations were economical and effi- 
‘th cient, but when the contrary was the case, some reduction may 
Tish be made from the war damage payment in respect of improve- 
1 in {ment in these installations. This situation does not arise when 
this | the new buildings are reduced in size in comparison with the 


old. And it will be appreciated that amplifying systems which 
| did not exist before cannot rank for payment. 


gs. Furnishings. The war damage payment will include the cost 
‘eof | — of such items of furnishings as are considered to be attached to 
rlate 


the buildings, but these must be of suitable materials and 
design, with unnecessary embellishments omitted and of course 
ower | must be to the approval of the Ordinary. Items under this 
heading are: 

(i) The high altar with its reredos and baldachin. 
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(ii) A reasonable number of side altars of permanent 
character. 
(iii) Altar rails. 
(iv) Pulpit. 
(v) Pews where secured to the floor. 
vi) Organ grille (but not the organ). 
(vii) Bell supports (but not the bell). 
(viii) Stations of the Cross where built in the walls. 
ix) Screens to chapels, baptistry, etc. 

(x) The font is doubtful. 

The cost of other items of equipment must be borne by the 
parish and, in this connexion, presumably some compensation 
has been obtained from the Board of Trade in respect of damage 
to or destruction of those items. 

Structural Defects in the Old Building. As I stated earlier, cases 
may occur in which the old buildings, because of inherent 
defects, neglect, or natural decay, might have reached the stage 
before war damage when they were afmost unusable, and the 
impact of war damage finished them off. In these cases regard 
must be had to the condition of the old buildings and reduction 
will be made from the war damage payment in relation to the 
burden that would have fallen on the parish in any event. The 
extent of this reduction could be modified by the adoption of a 
smaller, simpler and cheaper type of building. Whilst on the 
subject of structural defects it might be appropriate to mention 
the instance of sites where subsidences are likely to occur, or 
even may have occurred in the past. It is unlikely that the War 
Damage Commission will meet the full cost of piling or of 
special foundations unless such precautions had been adopted 
to some marked degree in the original scheme. 

Procedure. The procedure recommended by me in the case 
of plain substitute buildings is as follows: 

(i) The size of the building to be determined in consulta- 
tion with the Sites and Buildings Committee. 

(ii) The sketch designs for the scheme together with a draft 
specification of the materials to be used to be submitted 
to and approved by the Sites and Buildings Committee. 

(iii) The draft proposals to be submitted to the War Damage 
Commission and discussed and approved by them. 
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(iv) Thereafter working drawings, full specification and 


bills of quantities may be prepared. 


(v) No variations should be made to the approved plans 


and specification without notification to, and approval 
by, the War Damage Commission. 


(vi) Throughout, it is important to comply with all local 


byelaws and Town Planning requirements. 


(vii) The War Damage Commission, having indicated that 


(viii 


(x 


‘aaa 


ard 
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the proposals are wholly acceptable as a plain sub- 
stitute building, as meriting full compensation, the 
measure of the War Damage Commission’s liability 
will be the amount of the lowest tender received for 
the scheme, plus appropriate professional fees. This is 
the only fair and just method of ascertaining a figure. 
Do not be misled into accepting, even as a rough guide, 
any figures or offers based on cubic computation. If, in 
the past, a rough “‘test”’ figure (generally at assumed 
1939 costs) has been ascribed to your case, do not be 
rushed into accepting an amount based on that rough 
test figure. The only figure is the one of actual cost for 
the church, as and when built and equipped. 

If, because of increased size, you can anticipate that the 
parish must bear some of the cost, the measure of your 
liability will be represented by the estimated difference 
(at rates ruling in the tender for the work) between the 
larger church as planned and the size of the building 
that existed before. It must be observed that the ratio 
of difference is not a direct proportion of “‘cube for 
cube” or “‘seat for seat”’, because there are a large num- 
ber of items and units (sanctuary, chapels, baptistry, 
vestries, narthex, confessionals, etc.) which will be 
common to any church building of the sizes contem- 
plated. 

If the parish must meet some cost because of obsoles- 
cence or structural defects in the old building, the ex- 
tent of liability must be ascertained by negotiation. 
If the church buildings are reduced in size so as to 
release some land for other purposes, then the amount 
of church payment for war damage will be reduced by 
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the value of land so released. This is fair and just, as in 
some cases the land may be quite valuable. If the land 
is retained for church and religious purposes then the 
question of release of land does not arise. 

The War Damage Commission will arrange to make 
payments on account to the builder during the pro- 
gress of the work, thereby relieving you of heavy 
financial arrangements. 


(xi 


— 


PLAIN REPAIR CASES 


The principles of plain repair cases are similar in many 
respects to those governing plain substitute buildings. Again, 
the present requirements as to size may have a large bearing on 
the case. Thus if the damage is to a portion of the building that 
can be classified as redundant, and it would be cheaper to clear 
away this redundant section than repair it, the amputation 
must be carried out. 

The interpretation of the phrase “plain repair’ can be very 
broad, and will depend on the extent and type of damage of 
each case. Generally speaking, the design for the restoration 
should preserve the character and style of the building and the 
materials should be durable and suitable for their purpose. This 
does not mean that the old should be followed literally; for 
example: 

(a) If the whole main ceiling was originally of ornate design 
and is now completely destroyed, then a suitable and 
cheaper ceiling could and should be devised. 

(6) Stencilled and elaborate decorations do not merit re- 
payment as they are not necessary to the design and 
character of the building. 

(c) If damage is so heavy that it might well be made good 
by the abolition of aisle columns and their clerestories so 
as to create a simple roof and interior, then proper and 
reasonable consideration should be given to the possi- 
bility. But the strength of the external walls with their 
foundations and the satisfactory design of the building 

as a whole are points to be taken into account. The 
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architect is the person to decide the matter if the sugges- 
tion is raised by the War Damage Commission. 
Possibly a modern type of surface on a solid floor would 
be cheaper than, and as satisfactory as, the boarded floor 
which was destroyed. But the level of the damp course, 
accommodation for heating pipes, and slightly increased 
heating losses have to be considered when changing a 
type of floor. 

A destroyed slated roof need not necessarily be replaced 
by a flat roof; design, durability, insulation and accou- 
stical properties are factors to have in mind. 

Where damage to parts of the structure is not extensive, 
the slogan is “‘patching involves matching”, and the 
process is very simple. 


As in the case of plain substitute buildings, the whole cost 
for plain repair to church buildings should fall on the War 
Damage Commission, and this principle is varied only when 
points occur which I enumerate later. The procedure which I 
recommend for dealing with the cases is as follows: 

(i) The architect should prepare his sketch plans outlining 


his design for the restoration of the buildings and he 
should prepare, at the same time, a written separate 
specification for the work suggested. This specification 
should not merely describe in a general way the work 
proposed, but should be definite in the details of treat- 
ment of the various parts of the building and describe 
fully and accurately the extent of the various sections 
of the work. Generalizations and terms such as .. . “‘as 
required” or . . . “‘as necessary” should be avoided. 
The point is that agreement is sought and so the basis 
must be definite. 


(ii) Being fully prepared the architect can meet the repre- 


(iii 





sentative of the War Damage Commission and con- 
sider the matters with him. 

If the War Damage Commission suggest modifications 
to the scheme, the suggestions should be reviewed in 
the light of what I have written above, and possibly 
they may be incorporated into the scheme. If, however, 
the suggestions are considered unreasonable, then the 
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matter should be referred to a higher level for a decision. 
I do not anticipate any awkwardness from the Com- 
mission if the proposals are reasonable and properly 
submitted. 

It is important to obtain from the War Damage Com- 
mission not only their favourable criticism of the pro- 
posals but their written undertaking that they will pay 
for the full and proper cost of the work when it is done. 
After obtaining the agreement of the Commission that 
the work proposed is Plain Repair for which the Com- 
mission will accept full liability, then tenders may be 
obtained for the scheme and the tenders submitted to 
the Commission. The lowest tender will normally repre- 
sent the amount of the War Damage Commission’s 
liability. 

If the parish priest desires to add size or accommoda- 
tion to the church buildings, then it will be necessary 
to compute the increase in expenditure caused thereby 
and the parish will be liable for this increased expen- 
diture. The saving in cost for simpler treatment of the 
main building (as against more costly literal repair) 
cannot be set off against the cost of additions or 
increased size. 

If the parish priest desires to introduce more expensive 
types of finish that previously existed, he will (normally) 
remain liable for the difference in cost. 

Works of ordinary maintenance and repair which are 
not war damage remain the liability of the parish and 
the cost for these should be computed separately. 


STAINED AND DECORATIVE GLAZING 


The Churches Main Committee have agreed with the War 
Damage Commission as to glazing, generally on the following 


(i) If a stained glass principal window existed prior to 


damage, and was destroyed, the War Damage Com- 
mission will contribute not more than £9 per square 
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n. foot (glazing measure) towards the cost of replacing 
n- | the stained glass. If the principal window did not have 
ly | stained glass before, then naturally there can be no 
stained glass payment. 

n- | (ii) If there were other stained glass windows in addition 
O- to the principal window, then the War Damage Com- 
ay mission will contribute £8 per square foot (glazings 
ie. measure) for half the area of these additional windows, 
at | plus the cost of plain leaded lights for the other half. 
n- (iii) Glazing, other than stained glass or ornamental designs, 
be : merits literal restoration. 
to | (iv) If the parish priest wishes to exceed the principles set 
e- El out above he will remain liable for the excess. 
1’s (v) On the other hand, the parish priest may prefer not to 

install stained glass windows, or he may desire to reduce 
la- the extent to which he is “‘entitled’’. In these cases, the 
ry | Commission may, after consultation, agree to the stained 
by glass payments, or part of it, being utilized towards the 
n- | cost of certain special mural decorations. These instances 
he must be regarded as peculiar and it is necessary to dis- 
ir) | cuss the matter with the War Damage Commission. 
or | 

} 
ive FINALLY 
ly) 

I emphasize that the whole cost of war damage repairs 
are | and/or restorations should be borne in full by the War Damage 
nd | Commission in normal circumstances. If you have already 

reached an agreement with the War Damage Commission and 
you feel now, after reading these notes, that your bargain is not 
a reasonable one, try to have your case reconsidered, and for 
this purpose approach through your diocesan War Damage 
| Committee will be preferable. If you feel you have made an 
Jar | exceptional bargain, you can let the matter rest. 
ing | jJoun Snort, A.R.I.C.S. 
to 
m- 


are 
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THE AGE OF REASON 


F, in this further study of European literature in the eigh- 

teenth century, the late Paul Hazard had not specifically 
disclaimed the business of drawing conclusions as to moral 
influences and practical consequences, one would be inclined to 
say that he had brilliantly achieved one half of his task and 
more or less ignored the other half. He announced in the preface 
to the present work’ that he was “‘no prophet in retrospect”’, 
still less a doctrinaire, thereby implying a certain criticism of 
all who have perforce taken sides in the great debate, of the 
legion of University anti-clericals on the one side and of writers 
such as Ferdinand Brunetiére on the other. His sole concern, he 
avers, is with the facts. At first sight it is strange that a study 
intended to cover the third quarter of the eighteenth century 
should not deal with its most characteristic expression, Sensibilité, 
but we were promised a full-length portrait of The Man of 
Feeling, a promise that the author did not live long enough to 
fulfil. 

The preceding work, La Crise de la Conscience Européenne, 
presented in English as The European Mind, 1680-1715 (see THE 
CLERGY Review, July 1953), was intended to carry on the 
story from the Grand Siécle into the Age of Reason, and in a very 
fluent, racy fashion it certainly did so, scarcely leaving the 
reader time to stumble after him. Now the pace is accelerated ; 
there are names that are more famous, books that have been 
more influential, and many more of them, and from other coun- 
tries, too. England, Germany and Italy come very definitely 
into this survey, nor are lesser contributions altogether ignored. 

This book, which is so easy to read but, on account of its 
great range, so difficult to absorb, is never didactic or dogmatic. 
It has indeed something of the inconclusiveness of conversation. 
Tides of blended information and opinion race through it, back- 
wards and forwards, but the air of ironical detachment is 
always preserved. It is exactly like its predecessor in its light, 





1 European Thought in the Eighteenth Century : from Montesquieu to Lessing, by Paul 
Hazard, Member of the French Academy. Translated by J. Lewis May. (Hollis 
& Carter. 355.) 
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rapid, easy tone—one might say the tone of the salons, for it is 
never sonorous, never solemn. The cultured voice runs on and 
on; it is never raised and it never deepens. The book has 
indeed the look of an easy guide to knowledge, so discreetly is 
the framework of names and dates and titles concealed, a 
method perhaps only possible in a work mainly about French 
literature and intended primarily for French readers. Many 
admirable works have indeed been devoted to the eighteenth 
century, but these studies of Paul Hazard make most of them, 
even Brunetiére’s classic, look like students’ manuals. 
It is appropriate that a survey of the era of universal criti- 
cism should begin with the philosophers and the rationalists. 
Subjects like Natural Religion, Natural Science, Law, Morals, 
Government, Education, all have sections to themselves, for the 
arrangement is by topics, not by chronology. In a very early 
chapter there is a rather full and original treatment of the then 
universal obsession about Happiness. It was held up as the be-all 
and end-all of human existence, easily attainable, they thought, 
if only the right measures were adopted, if antiquated and 
superstitious restrictions were removed. Piacere senza Pena, for 
instance, was the alluring title of one widely read book, for the 
Italians, it must be remembered, took a hand in the game. 
Galiani, too, was by no means the only contributor to the move- 
ment. Indeed, Hazard maintains that Italian nationalism was 
really begotten by the literary movement of the eighteenth cen- 
tury long before Napoleon came on the scene. Algarotti tried to 
help in the diffusion of easy and pleasurable knowledge with 
Newtonianismo per le Signore. Filangieri was more moderate with 
Conservazione e Tranquillita, but they all meant much the same 
thing and they said what they meant in the direct way of the in- 
stinctive, Mediterranean, non-hypocritical world. Santa Maria 
may be sopra Minerva, but there has always been a good deal 
of Minerva, and other divinities, underneath. And we today can 
perceive the significance of an immoderate cult of Happiness. 
What the individualist aims at is the maximum of freedom and 
the minimum of restraint, a state of things only found when a 
social order is drawing to an end. 
Many writers have represented the French eighteenth cen- 
tury as a period of frivolous luxury and gallantry, of irrespon- 
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sible wit, intrigue and political unrest. Others, in their anxiety 
to redress the balance, remind us that it was passionately 
interested in Science and have expatiated on Buffon and Réaumur 
and the Physiocrats and Rousseau’s studies in botany, and all 
the astronomy and chemistry that went into the Encyclopaedia. 
Others again have stressed the fact that in the first half of the 
century epigram and argument were the fashion—“‘the Vol- 
tairian spirit”—whereas from about 1760 onwards Humani- 
tarianism and Sensibility were dominant—‘“‘the influence of 
Rousseau’’. The division is not arbitrary or fanciful, for Mme du 
Deffand, that shrewdest of observers, bears witness to it. The 
truth is that all these things co-existed throughout the period. 
Hazard sees the whole process as disaggregation and despite his 
own parti pris of strict objectivity is constrained to admit that 
the real outcome of the Enlightenment was mental confusion 
and moral anarchy. The Babel of speculation did not result in 
any coherent body of thought. The various and inconsistent 
doctrines of the philosophers had, in the mind of the multitude, 
cancelled out one against the other and merely left people with 
sharpened appetites for material well-being and no clear notion 
of how to achieve it. It was the singular delusion of the French 
rationalists that the ever-worsening state of public affairs, a 
condition due to an incoherent mixture of Feudalism and Abso- 
lutism, intensified by the obstinate preservation of inveterate 
abuses and anomalies, was merely due to Religion. The his- 
torical causes of the great misunderstanding are evident enough 
to us now: the development of Regalism in the latter part of 
the reign of Louis XIV, the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
the rigorism of the French clergy, Jansenist bigotry ; scepticism 
was the inevitable outcome of these conflicting stresses. Chris- 
tianity was therefore blamed, put upon trial and found guilty, 
very little evidence being offered for the defence. This enormous 
fact is perforce recognized and indeed definitely stated, but it 
was apparently not the author’s way, nor did it suit the tone he 
had chosen, to give it its due measure of grave significance. 
Perhaps because we know the consequence, the existence to 
this day of a kind of latent civil war under the surface in France, 
he preserves his air of being amused by it all and abstains from 
serious judgements. Byron was assuredly neither scholar nor 
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thinker but he saw clearly the sombre truth and stated it without 
exaggeration when he wrote: 


They made themselves a fearful monument, 
The wreck of old opinions... 


It would not be inferred from these sparkling pages that any- 
thing fearful had ensued. 

Hazard, rather like Voltaire, enjoys himself in blandly rela- 
ting absurdities, especially seriously meant arguments that verge 
upon the absurd. The philosophes read widely and uncritically 
and drew from their unsifted reading many fantastic deduc- 
tions. The rape of Lucrece by Tarquin had brought about the 
Roman Republic and thus provided the framework for the 
spread of Christianity; a brahman puts out his left foot instead 
of his right while walking beside the Ganges and this entails the 
assassination of Henri Quatre. Nor was this fooling, pure and 
simple; their serious thinking did really run on such lines and 
the outcome of their methods, when applied to very defective 
and semi-mythical historical matter, was a kind of reasoning in 
vacuo. Numa Pompilius was to Montesquieu as good an au- 
thority as Ulpian, nor did the learned President, jurist as he 
was by profession, quote a single judgement from the Chatelet 
in Paris or the Old Bailey in London. That is why Mme du 
Deffand called his famous book ‘‘l’esprit sur les lois”. Not one of 
them was a practical man and the only philosophe who possessed 
any administrative ability was Turgot. 

To the English reader the latter part will probably appeal 
most, with its admirable chapters on Diderot, Alexander Pope, 
Bolingbroke, Voltaire and Lessing. The last four are specifically 
treated as Deists (though Lessing wears the badge with a dif- 
ference) ; but to many readers that strange, versatile, wayward 
genius, Diderot, will be the most interesting of all, not so much 
because “‘the English are born schismatics”’ as because in Diderot 
they will perceive so many of the multiple inconsistencies of the 
modern man of the Left. Denis the Philosopher was full of faith 
in science, full of doubt about morals. He was all for political 
freedom, State education, technical training. An atheist who 
was greatly moved by religious ceremonies, a materialist who 
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preached the sovereignty of mind, a fatalist who exalted free 
will, a democrat who admired Catherine II, an art-critic whose 
strong suit was the moralizing effect of the tender emotions as 
depicted by Greuze. Yet our author omits to mention that 
when Diderot wrote La Religieuse he could also be a blackguard. 

The Encyclopaedia, which has been so glorified by the anti- 
Christian professorate and their disciples as the great instru- 
ment of Enlightenment, is here treated with unusual candour. 
Not only is there a frank admission of its wholesale “‘borrowing’’, 
its errors, Omissions and repetitions, but also of its essential 
duplicity in often giving a very different account of the same 
matter in different places. The plan was to mislead the censor- 
ship, which was expected to turn only to the obvious headings. 
A good example (though Hazard does not mention it) is a 
respectful account of the Franciscans under that heading and 
derision of them and of Friars generally under “‘capuchon’’. The 
practice was of course copied from the notorious Dictionary of 
Pierre Bayle, who had pointed out that that was the way to 
undermine and destroy beliefs which it was unsafe to insult 
openly. Still more interesting and unusual is the posing of a 
question not to be found in the vast majority of books or articles 
on the eighteenth century and the Revolution: Was the Ency- 
clopaedia a product of Freemasonry? Evidently it was. The 
Cyclopaedia of Ephraim Chambers is dated 1728 and Chambers 
was a freemason. An express reference to the great French work 
was made by Ramsay, Grand Master of the Order, on 31 March 
1737: “‘a start on the work has already been made in London, 
but now that our confréres have joined in the undertaking, a 
few years more may enable us to bring the thing to perfection 
... all the knowledge of every country will be brought together 
in a single work’’. In 1742 a scheme to levy a subscription of ten 
guineas a head on all the freemasons of Europe was launched, 
the French work being openly referred to. This scheme appar- 
ently did not mature, but a start was made with the French 
Encyclopaedia in 1750. By its means la critique Voltairienne was 
definitely adopted as a weapon, and its range and power was 
increased by the relatively large circulation which the work 
attained pari passu with the growing prestige and influence of 
Voltaire. ‘‘After 1760,” says Hazard, “Europe seemed to be 
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conquered [by the Enlightenment], the battle won. By that 
date its influence had become decisive.”’ It is therefore interes- 
ting to note that students of political history who have not paid 
any great attention to Literature have likewise put 1760 as the 
date after which the Revolution became inevitable. The great 
upheaval was, on the material plane, due to the mismanage- 
ment of the Seven Years War. The Year of Victories, as it was 
called in England, viz. 1759, was the year of disaster and dis- 
grace for Frenchmen, after which they came to realize that 
Pompadour and her sultan had, between them, thrown away 
an empire. The vast prestige of the Crown which was then lost 
was not recovered by the French participation in the War of 
American Independence, for by that time the democratic and 
revolutionary current was flowing far too strongly. Thus the 
two things, the literary and the political currents, are seen to 
coalesce, the external failure and the internal collapse of morale. 
After ten years’ dissemination of the Encyclopaedia it was no 
longer possible to conceal or to deny the fact that in the eyes 
of the educated part of the nation the régime was discredited. 
Fed by so many confluent streams the current ran faster and 
faster till it carried everything over the precipice. 

It was not to be expected that Voltaire’s part in the move- 
ment would be understated. “‘If he had never existed,” the 
question is put to the reader, ‘‘would the character of the cen- 
tury have been the same?” and it is virtually, if not explicitly, 
answered by saying that Voltaire bestowed upon Deism his 
ineffaceable imprint. By that time (at p. 403) the reader has 
heard enough about Deism to understand that it was clearly 
intended by its professors to displace Christianity. Any other 
view of Voltaire’s purpose is a complete delusion. Diderot, who, 
on this subject, knew very well what he was talking about, 
called Voltaire the anti-Christ. As Voltaire grew older so his 
antipathy to Revealed Religion became stronger and stronger, 
turned to positive hatred, became an obsession, a mania. Moderate 
men in the philosophe party, especially those who were not French, 
became alarmed at his extravagance and actually began to fear 
that he would bring ruin on their cause. 

Early in the book there is a lively page on Fréron, famous 
as Voltaire’s undaunted opponent, but that account is inade- 
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quate and the fearless Breton does not get his due. In France, 
where ridicule is at all times the deadliest of weapons, it was no 
light thing to attack the supreme master of ridicule and, more- 
over, the literary dictator of Europe; nor should we forget the 
intense and morbid vindictiveness of the man attacked. Fréron’s 
courageous and not unsuccessful fight deserves to be better 
known. If it were, people would not suppose that Voltaire 
could easily vanquish and silence anybody, nor believe the 
legend, which he created for himself, that he was a kind of 
crusader for Humanity and Justice fighting with back to the 
wall against overpowering odds. Actually he had all the advan- 
tages, material and otherwise. He had the censor on his side 
and he used his influence with Malesherbes, who belonged to 
the party, to get Fréron’s work suppressed. But Fréron was un- 
dismayed and unconquered and to the end of his life stood up 
boldly to the Patriarch of the Philosophers. When he was dead, 
Voltaire took his revenge by spreading a lying tale about his 
widow and his daughter. 

And the conclusion? The author’s conclusion is an elaborate, 
almost a separate, essay entitled “Europe: the True and the 
False”’, a kindof Grand Tour that expatiates upon her material, 
moral and intellectual supremacy, her essential unity in diver- 
sity. A quotation from a modern writer, Rudolf Mertz, presents 
something like a formula for the diversified contents of this very 
discursive book. “‘A single identical current of ideas permeated 
the whole of western Europe, bringing about a spiritual unity 
comparable to that of the Renaissance, to Humanism, and, later 
on, to Romanticism.”’ “‘At least,’’ adds Paul Hazard, “‘such a 
unity did tentatively come about. An attempt was made to 
recreate a European mind,” an implicit admission that the 
European mind had originally been the creation of Christianity. 
Then comes the inevitable apotheosis of literary and intellectual 
France; and with a final glance at England, Spain, Italy and 
Germany, we come to the end. ‘Europe must indeed have some 
indestructible vital principle within her since, amid unimagin- 
able disasters and catastrophes, she still lives on.” 


480 


This brilliant book, entitled by its author La Pensée Euro- 
péenne au XVIII™ Siecle: De Montesquieu a Lessing (Paris, 1946), 
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has been, like its predecessor, brilliantly translated by Mr J. 
Lewis May. It is obvious that work of this character could be 
easily and utterly marred, not merely by incompetence, but by 
the slightest inadequacy in the translation. Here, again, the 
result is a triumph. Mr Lewis May, who combines mastery of 
both languages with a certain supple and delicate accuracy of 
which he possesses the secret, has performed an extraordinarily 
difficult task with complete and perfect success. 


J. J. Dwyer 





QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
SOLEMN BAPTISM AT CALL 


In the majority of churches the hour for solemn baptisms is 
fixed and advertised for a particular time, usually on Sunday 
afternoons. In what circumstances, extra periculum mortis, is a 
parish priest bound to administer the sacrament solemnly at 
other times? (S.) 


REPLY 
Canon 467, §1: ‘“‘Debet parochus . . . administrare Sacra- 
menta fidelibus, quoties legitime petant . . .” 


Canon 770: “‘Infantes quamprimum baptizentur; et par- 
ochi ac concionatores frequenter fideles de hac gravi eorum 
obligatione commoneant.” 

Canon 772: “‘Etiam solemnis baptismus qualibet die ad- 
ministrari potest .. .” 

The general principle is clearly stated in canon 467: a parish 
priest is bound to administer the sacrament of baptism, solemnly 
or privately according to the rule of canons 755, §1 and 759, as 
often as the faithful legitimately request its administration. The 
answer to the question depends therefore on what constitutes a 
legitimate request. 

Vol. xxxix 2H 
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In deciding this, we must clearly give first consideration to 
the rule of canon 770 which requires the faithful to have their 
children baptized quamprimum, because every duty involves a 
correlative right and a right more than suffices for a legitimate 
request. Cappello comments that guamprimum is commonly un- 
derstood by authors to denote a space of three days. It is cer- 
tainly so understood in the context of canon 807 which requires 
prompt confession by a priest who, being conscious of grave sin 
and yet under the necessity of celebrating Mass, has been un- 
able to observe the law of previous confession ; but we have not 
come across any other author who takes it in this sense in the 
present context. Those whom Cappello quotes in support of his 
interpretation (St Alphonsus, Genicot, and Lehmkuhl) were all 
concerned with the law of canon 807 and give no indication 
that they would have interpreted the guamprimum of canon 770 
in the same limited sense. Needless to say, not even Cappello 
pretends that there is a grave obligation of having a child bap- 
tized within three days of its birth, apart from the case of neces- 
sity ; but more probably, following the general interpretation of 
the law, there is not even a venial obligation of fulfilling the law 
within that brief period. On the other hand, there is some 
ground for holding that a venial obligation arises within a week 
of the birth, because, as many authors hold, following Benedict 
XIV,? a bishop is fully entitled to make a diocesan law forbid- 
ding baptism to be delayed beyond a week. 

But, in order to establish that a request for solemn baptism 
is legitimate, it is not necessary to prove that it is based even on 
a venial obligation. It is sufficient to show that it is in accord- 
ance with the mind of the legislator. Now the use of so urgent 
a term as guamprimum certainly indicates at least a desire on the 
part of the legislator that children should be baptized, if pos- 
sible, within the first few days, and that provision should be 
made to meet the needs of those who conform to this desire. 
Hence, a request that solemn baptism be available within three 
or four days of birth must normally be counted a legitimate re- 
quest which the parish priest is normally bound to meet. Pos- 
sibly this is the reason why it is, or was, the custom in many 


1 De Sacramentis, I, n. 149. 
* De Synodo Dioecesana, |. 12, c. 6, n. 7. 
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parishes to fix two weekly periods for solemn baptisms, one on 
Sunday and one in mid-week. The fact that many parents are in 
no hurry at all to have their children baptized, and that requests 
for mid-week baptisms are as likely as not to be made on behalf 
of children who are already several weeks old, does not render 
such requests non-legitimate ; for, if the law is urgent enough to 
justify a request for baptism within three days of a child’s birth, 
a fortiori it is urgent enough to justify an unwarrantably belated 
request. 

But though the guamprimum rule must be the primary factor 
in determining the reasonableness of a request for solemn bap- 
tism, it is not the only factor. In these days especially, when so 
many parishes are short-handed, one must take account of the 
many conflicting claims made upon the time available to the 
pastoral clergy. In view of these claims, a parish priest whose 
advertised times of solemn baptism provide his parishioners 
with adequate opportunity of observing the quamprimum rule in 
the spirit as well as in the letter cannot be bound to administer 
the sacrament at call, except when special circumstances make 
the request reasonable, or there is danger that, if it be refused, 
the child will not be brought back to the church at an adver- 
tised time. Parish priests who advertise a mid-week as well as 
a Sunday time of solemn baptism certainly provide adequate 
opportunity, and, apart from the exceptional cases just men- 
tioned, need do no more. This does not mean that it is necessary 
to nominate a mid-week period—in many cases it would be 
waste of time, but, in our opinion, those who decide not to do 
so must be prepared to accede to individual requests for a mid- 
week baptism, provided that adequate notice is given before- 
hand. In neither case, therefore, is there question of an obliga- 
tion to administer the sacrament merely at call. 


SELECTION OF BISHOPS 


Are there any published documents explaining the methods 
by which bishops are chosen nowadays? (B.) 
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REPLY 


Canon 329, §2: “Eos (episcopos) libere nominat Romanus 
Pontifex. 

§3: “Si cui collegio concessum sit ius eligendi Episcopum, 
servetur praescriptum can. 321” (requiritur numerus suffra- 
giorum absolute maior, etc.) 

Canon 331, §3: “‘Iudicare num quis idoneus sit, ad Apos- 
tolicam Sedem unice pertinet.” 

Canon 332, §1: “‘Cuilibet ad episcopatum promovendo, 
etiam electo, praesentato veLdesignato a civili quoque Gubernio, 
necessaria est canonica provisio seu institutio, qua Episcopus 
vacantis dioecesis constituitur, quaeque ab uno Romano Ponti- 
fice datur.” 

The general principle, stated for the first time as a general 
law by canon 329, §2, is that the Pope freely nominates all bish- 
ops. He never completely surrenders this power, because such 
rights as others may enjoy derive from his free concession or 
contractual consent, and he always reserves to himself the final 
conferment of the office, or at least its confirmation. According 
to Wernz-Vidal,! the method of absolutely free conferment, 
i.e. without any previously agreed participation by any other 
physical or moral person, is used in nominating titular bishops 
and missionary vicars apostolic, and, according to Claeys- 
Bouuaert,? even residential bishops are nominated by this sys- 
tem in Belgium, Holland, and some other countries. In most 
countries, however, some form of previous participation has 
been conceded. We can distinguish five main varieties. 

i. Nomination or presentation by the civil government. In 
Spain, for example, by a convention of 7 June 1941, before an 
appointment is made to a vacant See, the papal Nuncio, after 
consultation with the government, submits at least six names to 
the Holy Father from which he chooses three and may add 
three others. The Head of the State, on being notified of these 
three or six names chosen by the Pope, has then the right of pre- 
senting one of them for canonical appointment by the Pope. 

1 Tus Canonicum, I1, De personis, n. 593. 


2 Dictionnaire de Droit Canonique, V, col. 576. 
® For further details cf. Regatillo, Jnstitutiones Turis Canonici, I, n. 488. 
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Portugal has a similar right of presentation, and France enjoyed 
it from the concordat of 1801 until this concordat was broken in 
1905.} 

ii. Notification of the civil government. In France, since 
1921, the Holy See has undertaken to give previous notification 
to the civil government about the person whom it intends to 
appoint, so as to ascertain whether there are any well-founded 
political objections.? A similar agreement was made with Italy 
in the concordat of 11 February 1929.° 

iii. Election or postulation by the cathedral chapter. By the 
concordat concluded with Prussia, 14 June 1929,‘ it was agreed 
that, upon the vacancy of a diocese, the cathedral chapter and 
the archbishop and bishops of Prussia would present a list of 
suitable candidates to the Holy See. Taking account of these the 
Pope would designate three persons from among whom the 
chapter must, by a free and secret vote, elect one as successor to 
the See. Before confirming the election, the Pope agreed to as- 
certain whether the Prussian government had any objections of 
a political character. This latter agreement was extended to the 
whole of Germany by the concordat of 1933.5 According to 
Wernz-Vidal, the cathedral chapters of St Gall, Coire and 
Basle in Switzerland have a similar limited power of election.® 

iv. A list of recommended persons, locally regarded as epis- 
copabiles. This system, which seems to be most favoured nowa- 
days, normally follows the pattern outlined for the United States 
of America in 1916,’ and since applied, with suitable varia- 
tions, to Canada, Scotland, Brazil, Mexico, Ireland, and other 
places.§ Its main lines are as follows: every two years the 
bishops of every province, after taking counsel with their dio- 
cesan consultors, or canons, and their irremovable parish priests 
(in Ireland, all or at least the more prudent parish priests are to 
be consulted), are to submit to the archbishop the names of one 


1 Claeys-Bouuaert, loc. cit. 

® Claeys-Bouuaert, loc. cit., quoting Documentation Catholique, XIII, 1372. 

3 4.A.S., XXI (1929), p. 282. 

£ A.A.S., XXI (1929), p. 526. 

5 4.A.S., XXV (1933), P- 397- 

® Loc. cit., n. 594. 

7 A.A,S., VIII (1916), p. 400. 

8 4.A.S., XI (1919), p. 124; XIII (1921), pp. 13, 222, 379; S.C. Consist., 15 
March 1925, in Conc. Plen. Maynut., 1927, Appendix, p. 28. 
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or two persons who are deemed suitable for the episcopate. The 
archbishop circulates the collected names among the suffragans 
for their investigation. They then meet and decide which are 
worthy to be recommended to the Holy See, through the Apos- 
tolic Delegate, as fit for the episcopal office. The Holy See, 
though no doubt helped in its choice by this up-to-date list, is in 
no way tied to it. The consultors, canons or parish priests who 
participate in the first stages of the process, must be consulted 
singly, not collectively, and are bound sub gravi to secrecy. 

v. Recommendation by the cathedral chapter and bishops 
of the province. The following procedure was laid down for 
England and Wales by the First Provincial Council of West- 
minster, decree XII, in accordance with an instruction from the 
Sacred Congregation for the Propagation of the Faith, 21 April 
1852. The chapter of a vacant see shall meet under the chair- 
manship of the archbishop or senior suffragan (who, however, 
shall take no part in the business) and shall choose three names 
in three separate ballots, the voting to continue in each case 
until an absolute majority is obtained. These three names shall 
then be submitted in alphabetical order, through the episcopal 
chairman, to a meeting of the other bishops of the province. 
Having conferred on the chapter’s choice, they shall add their 
own opinion and forward the acts of both meetings to the Holy 
See.} 

In the course of time, however, this procedure was modified 
by custom as follows : the bishop who has presided at the chapter 
meeting, after submitting the chapter’s alphabetical list to his 
brother bishops, notifies them of the order in which the three 
names were chosen, the number of scrutinies, and the amount of 
votes cast for each. The bishops then, after discussion, either 
confirm the chapter’s ¢erna, or modify its order, or, if they are 
not satisfied with its nominees, add one, two, or even three other 
names for the consideration of the Holy See. We understand 
that !Propaganda, when asked whether this custom was justifi- 
able, replied, 21 October 1903, that although it might seem to 
go beyond the original instruction, ‘“‘menti tamen eiusdem S. 


1 Conc. Prov. Westm., pp. 10, 57. The Instruction of Propaganda adds that “in 
all this there is to be merely a recommendation, so that the Apostolic See may 


exercise its right of choosing others than those nominated, as often as seems 
necessary or opportune”’. 
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Congregationis consonam esse”. As far as we know, this pro- 
cedure is still observed in England and Wales. It may also be 
supplemented in practice by some form of the epzscopabiles-list 
system, but there has been no document published in which 
that system was formally introduced. 


EUCHARISTIC FAST—RECKONING OF TIME 


X communicates on the Holy Saturday morning, having 
fasted from 1 a.m., which is the solar midnight according to the 
current Summer Time. May he also communicate at the Easter 
Eve midnight Mass, during which Holy Communion is distri- 
buted at 12.30 a.m.? 

Father Y avails himself of Summer Time in order to eat 
until 1 a.m. Must he reckon the hora tardior of the new law as 
10 a.m., instead of 9 a.m.? (T. E. T.) 


REPLY 


Canon 857: “‘Nemini liceat sanctissimam Eucharistiam re- 
cipere, qui eam eadem die iam receperit, nisi in casibus de 
quibus in can. 858, §1’’ (Viaticum and preventing irreverence). 

Canon 33, §1: “In supputandis horis diei standum est com- 
muni loci usui; sed in privata Missae celebratione, in privata 
horarum canonicarum recitatione, in sacra communione reci- 
pienda et in ieiunii vel abstinentiae lege servanda, licet alia sit 
usualis loci supputatio, potest quis sequi loci tempus aut locale 
sive verum sive medium, aut legale sive regionale sive aliud 
extraordinarium.” 

Code Commission, 29 May 1947; A.A.S., XX XIX, 1947; 
p- 373: ‘‘An, electo uno temporis supputandi modo, hic, vi can. 
33, §1, in actionibus formaliter diversis mutari possit? R). 
Affirmative.” 

i. In our opinion, X may communicate at 12.30 a.m. on the 
Easter Sunday morning in the circumstances above described. 
Authors commonly teach that, in the case of an obligation which 
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lasts from midnight to midnight, e.g. a day of fasting, the 
reckoning chosen for the beginning of the obligation must be 
observed also for its conclusion, so that those who begin their fast 
at 1 a.m. (solar midnight) must remain fasting until the clock 
again registers 1 a.m. But the law of the Eucharistic fast is not of 
this character: it merely requires a fast from midnight until the 
reception of Communion, so that, once Communion has been 
received, the obligation is extinguished. Since, therefore, the 
Eucharistic fast of one day is completely distinct from that of the 
next day, there is nothing to prevent X from choosing one of the 
four legitimate reckonings for the Eucharistic fast of Holy Satur- 
day and another for that of Easter Sunday. In both cases he will 
have been fasting from a legitimate midnight, and can therefore 
communicate. Dealing with the case of priests assisting at the 
Easter Vigil midnight Mass, the late Canon Mahoney con- 
cluded that they could communicate at this Mass and yet cele- 
brate on Easter Day, if, by choosing one reckoning for the first 
Communion and another for the second, they could lawfully 
attach one to the Saturday and the other to the Sunday. 

If it be objected that, having chosen to reckon his Saturday 
from 1 a.m. (solar midnight), he must, by canon 857, abstain 
from communicating again until 1 a.m. on the Sunday morning, 
the answer is that he did not choose the first midnight to deter- 
mine the duration of Holy Saturday, but simply to determine 
the starting point of his Eucharistic fast. The law of canon 857 
which forbids anyone to communicate more than once in the 
same day is formally distinct from that of canon 858, §1, which 
requires communicants to fast from midnight, and it need not 
be computed according to the same reckoning of midnight. He 
has fulfilled both laws, by fasting from midnight before both 
communions, and by not communicating more than once dur- 
ing the Holy Saturday, reckoned according to the usual time of 
the place. 

ii. In the second case, even though Father Y has lawfully 
taken 1 a.m. as the starting-point of his Eucharistic fast, we con- 
sider that he can still reckon 9 a.m. as hora tardior for purposes of 
the dispensation granted by the new law. The Holy Office In- 
struction appended to Christus Dominus, in defining hora tardior to 
1 Tue Crercy Review, August 1953, p. 490. 
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mean after 9 a.m., was presumably referring to the usual time of 
the locality, and this statutory definition is not affected by 
Father Y’s use of the liberty granted by canon 33, §1. 

L. L. McR. 


THE WEARING OF A STOLE 


May a stole be worn directly over (a) a cassock, (b) a 
(canonical) cappa or mozzetta, (c) the mozzetta or mantelletta 
of a prelate? (A. B.) 


REPLY 


For the administration of the sacraments or sacramentals 
the wearing of a stole directly over a cassock is not permitted, 
apart from a case of real necessity, or where legitimate custom 
(canonical custom, duly established, not mere usage) has abro- 
gated the law. Such a custom exists, in some places, for the 
hearing of confessions. A stole must be worn over an alb or 
surplice (cf. e.g. Roman Ritual, IV, i, 10; IX, i, 6). 

In the administration or reception of a sacrament canons are 
bound to remove their cappa and wear a surplice and stole 
(S.R.C., 2578, addition dubium 1). $.R.C. recognizes two excep- 
tions to this rule: (i) at an Ordination canons who impose hands 
on the candidates may use a stole over a mozzetta, this being 
the practice at St John Lateran’s (S.R.C., 30597) ; (ii) canons 
assisting in cope at Pontifical Mass on Maundy Thursday need 
not put on a stole when they go to receive Holy Communion 
(S.R.C., 302914). 

It is the exclusive privilege of the Pope to wear a stole over 
his mozzetta. Prelates who wear a mozzetta or mantelletta 
should remove this before putting on a stole. If they are entitled 
to wear a rochet, and if they are not bishops, they should put 
on a surplice over the rochet before donning a stole; if they are 
invested with the episcopal dignity they may (because of cer- 
tain rubrics, permitting it, in the Roman Pontifical) use a stole 
directly over the rochet. Strictly speaking, however, since the 
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rochet is not a sacred vestment, but part of choral dress (and 
only a part of it, so that it should always be covered by another 
garment to complete the choir dress), even a bishop should wear 
a surplice over it, before putting on a stole (cf. S.R.C., 2622, 
2680, 2993°, 3556, 3784). 


**SoLEMN H1GH Mass’’ 


Is the term “solemn High Mass”, now quite commonly 
used, correct? (J. P. H.) 


REPLY 


The term “solemn High Mass” is tautological. ““High Mass” 
is the English equivalent for the Latin Missa solemnis, i.e. that 
form of Mass in which the celebrant is assisted by a deacon and 
subdeacon, a number of servers and a choir. Some writers 
nowadays seem to use the term “solemn High Mass” to distin- 
guish Missa solemnis from a Missa cantata, i.e. a Mass sung by 
the celebrant and a choir without the assistance of a deacon 
and subdeacon. But the correct term for this is simply “sung 
Mass’’. 

J. OC. 





ROMAN DOCUMENTS 


EUCHARISTIC FAST—PASCHAL VIGIL 
SUPREMA SACRA CONGREGATIO S. OFFICII 
DECRETUM 


DE DISCIPLINA IEIUNII EUCHARISTICI IN CELEBRATIONE INSTAURATAE 
VIGILIAE PASCHALIS SERVANDA (A.A.S., 1954, XLVI, p. 142). 


Cum Sacra Rituum Congregatio, decreto diei 11 Ianuarii 1952 
(A.A.S., 1952, vol. XXXXIV, p. 48 sq.) facultatem celebrandi 
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instauratam vigiliam paschalem, decreto diei g Februarii 1951 con- 
cessam (A.A.S., 1951, vol. XX XXIII, pp. 128-129), ad triennium 
prorogaverit et nonnullas “‘Ordinationes” etiam de ieiunio eucha- 
ristico addiderit (V, 18), quaesitum fuit ab aliquibus locorum 
Ordinariis utrum supradictae ‘“‘Ordinationes” in suo robore per- 
maneant etiam post promulgationem Constitutionis Apostolicae 
“Christus Dominus’, diei 6 Ianuarii 1953, et Instructionis S. Officii 
eiusdem diei, de disciplina circa ieiunium eucharisticum servanda 
(A.A.S., 1953, vol. XXXXV, pp. 15 et sq.; pp. 47 et sq.). 

Emi ac Revrhi Patres Supremae huius S. Congregationis S. 
Officii, collatis consiliis cum S. Rituum Congregatione, in Plenario 
Coetu feriae IV, diei 7 Aprilis 1954, quae sequuntur decreverunt: 

1. Sacerdotes Missam vigiliae paschalis media nocte celebraturi, 
itemque fideles in ea communicaturi, ieiunium servare tenentur ad 
normam can. 808 et can. 858 §1; 

2. Si Missa vigiliae, in casu quodam peculiari, iuxta n. II, 4 
“Ordinationum” S. Rituum Congregationis, ante mediam noctem 
celebretur, normae Constitutionis “‘Christus Dominus” et Instruc- 
tionis S. Officii erunt servandae. 

Ssthus autem D. N. D. Pius, divina Providentia Pp. XII, hac 
ipsa die 7 Aprilis 1954 hoc Emhorum Patrum decretum approbavit 
atque promulgari iussit. 

Datum Romae, ex Aedibus S. Officii, die 7 Aprilis 1954. 


Marius Crovini, Supr. S. Congr. S. Off. Notarius 


ADDITIONS TO BREVIARY LESSONS 
SACRA CONGREGATIO RITUUM 


ADDENDA LECTIONIBUS SANCTORUM. QUI NUPER PATRONI PRO UNI- 
VERSALI ECCLESIA DECLARATI SUNT (A.A.S., 1954, XLVI, p. 72). 


URBIS et ORBIS 


Declaratis constitutisque a Sanctissimo Domino Nostro Pio Divina 
Providentia Papa XII quibusdam Sanctis in supernos Patronos, qui 
universalem spectant Ecclesiam, Sacra Rituum Congregatio addita- 
menta hac super declaratione confecit atque, vigore facultatum sibi 
ab Ipso Sanctissimo Domino nostro specialiter tributarum, Lectioni 
sextae II Nocturni in festo dictorum Sanctorum legendae adiun- 
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genda esse, prout in adnexis prostant foliis, mandavit. Contrariis non 
obstantibus quibuscumque. Die 16 Octobris 1953. 


& C. Card. Micara, Ep. Velitern., Pro-Praefectus 
t A. Carinci, Archiep. Seleucien., a Secretis. 


Die 8 Maii 
Ad lectionem VI et ad lectionem contractam S. Michaélis Archangeli : 
Eum Pius duodécimus Radidlogis et Radiumtherapéuticis Pa- 
trénum et Protectérem constituit. 


Die 15 Maii 
Ad lectionem VI et ad lectionem contractam S. Ioannis Baptistae de La 
Salle : 
Pius vero duodécimus émnium Magistrérum pueris adulescenti- 
busque instituéndis precifpuum apud Deum czléstem Patrénum 
constituit. 


Die 2 Augusti 

Ad VI lectionem S. Alfonsi M. de Ligorio : 

Pius nonus vero, ex sacrérum Rituum Congregatiénis consulto, 
universalis Ecclésize Doctérem declaravit. Tandem Pius duodécimus 
émnium Confessari6brum ac Moralistarum celéstem apud Deum 
Patrénum constituit. 


Ad lectionem contractam : 
. . et Pius duodécimus 6émnium Confessaridrum ac Moralista- 
rum caeléstem apud Deum Patrénum constituit. 


Die 27 Augusti 

Ad lectionem VI S. Iosephi Calasanctii : 

Dénique a Pio duodécimo émnium Scholarum popularium chris- 
tiandrum ub{ique exstantium celéstem apud Deum Patrénum con- 
stituitus est. 

Ad lectionem contractam : 

Eum Pius duodécimus é6mnium Scholarum popularium chris- 
tianarum ubique exstantium celéstem apud Deum Patrénum con- 
stituit. 


Die 15 Novembris 

Ad lectionem VI et ad lectionem contractam S. Alberti Magni : 
. et Pius duodécimus cultérum scientiarum naturdlium 
celéstem apud Deum Patrénum constituit. 
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Venerable Fohn Neumann, C.SS.R. By Rev. Michael J. Curley, C.SS.R. 
Pp. xv + 547. (Catholic University of America Press, Washing- 
ton 17, D.C. $6.50). 


AMERICA may justly claim the Venerable John Neumann for her 
own, although he did not set foot on her shores until half-way 
through his life. He sought her as his heaven-directed homeland, not 
remaining in Europe for so much as one day—even for ordination— 
when the chance of departure came. He was raised to the priesthood 
in St Patrick’s Cathedral, New York, in the year 1856, and hence- 
forth his love and his life were given to the land of his adoption. 
When his Cause is carried on to canonization—as we devoutly hope 
— it will be a triumph shared by the United States with Bohemia, the 
land of his birth ; but the greater glory will be America’s because she 
witnessed his growth in holiness and the perfection of his priestly and 
episcopal life. 

“In the beginning was the mother”—in John Neumann’s case as 
in that of so many other saintly souls. Agnes Neumann always be- 
lieved in her son, encouraging him in his early trials and helping him 
over every crisis. There were numerous difficulties in his boyhood’s 
schooldays and during his higher studies; in them all he turned to 
his mother. Years afterwards when his excellent father knelt for the 
son’s episcopal blessing, the thought in both their minds was of the 
noble-minded wife and mother who had not lived to see the happy 
day of John’s consecration. His elevation to the episcopate would not 
have surprised her, for she knew his virtue, and that each day he 
lived was sanctified by carefully arranged devotions. He was natura- 
liter religiosus ; and when he became a Redemptorist, exchanging his 
own rule of life for that of St Alphonsus, the habits formed in his 
early years enabled him to become a perfect religious, poor and 
mortified to the end. 

John Neumann’s student days in Bohemia were menaced by 
Josephism and Febronianism, the one justifying secular interference 
and advocating the supremacy of the State in ecclesiastical affairs, 
the other denying infallibility and calling for a diminution of papal 
power. The spirit of the times was not conducive to Catholic loyalty. 
Many fell away, but Neumann’; instinctive feeling for the orthodox 
kept him ever sound in doctrine and therefore true to the successor 
of St Peter. Patrology was then suffering a period of neglect, but al- 
though professors paid little heed to the Fathers and Doctors, Neu- 
mann made them the chief object of his private study, finding them 
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his true teachers when the men of the schools failed him. Philoso- 
phical and ethical anxieties left him when he was launched upon his 
busy priestly life, giving place to the constant cares that come to 
every overworked pastor. Soon, however, the earlier worries re- 
turned. Trusteeism was strongly rootly in America ; and this overseas 
brand of petty Josephism confronted Neumann in every effort he 
made as a Superior for the expansion of parochial work, particularly 
after he was consecrated fourth bishop of Philadelphia. 

The attitude of American church trustees resembled that of 
troublesome English churchwardens. Early in World War II an his- 
toric London church, famous for its bells, suffered irreparable loss 
through a misplaced and obstinate zeal for economy on the part of 
the churchwardens. The danger of air-raids obliged the rector to 
get an estimate from a bell-foundry to remove and store the church 
bells. Special scantling would have to be made at a cost of £200, but 
the churchwardens forbade the expenditure as a waste of money. 
A fortnight later the bells were bombed to the ground and destroyed. 

So bitter were the struggles of American clergy with trustees that, 
in more than one instance, they made necessary the building of a new 
church and the abandonment of the former one. In Detroit the 
church of the Redemptorist Fathers was placed under an interdict 
(this was in 1846, when Neumann was Vice-Provincial) which lasted 
for more than a year, because the unruly trustees would not allow 
the Fathers any liberty of action in their parochial work. At length 
the matter went into the civil courts, where the Bishop and the 
Fathers won their case and obtained freedom from interference for 
themselves and their successors. 

John Neumann’s span of life was a brief one. He was ordained at 
the age of twenty-five, received episcopal consecration sixteen years 
later, and ruled his diocese for eight years. The end came suddenly 
on Epiphany eve 1860, when he collapsed in the main street of Phila- 
delphia and died in the arms of those who went to his aid. He was in 
his forty-ninth year. During his life, with the exception of the huge 
congregations to whom he preached, he always avoided crowds, but 
he could not do so at death. An enormous multitude assembled for 
his Requiem and burial, the largest the city had known for such an 
occasion. His body lies in the great church of St Peter, Philadelphia, 
where his tomb is a place of pilgrimage for his devout clients. Those 
who knew him personally were certain of his sanctity, and their 
children and grandchildren have inherited the conviction. There is 
every indication that the Cause already introduced for his canoniza- 
tion will come to a happy conclusion, in his being numbered among 
the beati and raised to the altars of the Church. 
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Life of St Columban. By Rev. J. Wilson, M.A. Pp. 103. (Clonmore & 
Reynolds, Dublin. Burns Oates, London. 5s.) 


The Curé of Ars to his People. (Grail Publications, St Meinrad, Indiana. 
$1.50.) 

FIFTEEN centuries ago St Columban, Ireland’s greatest missionary, 
was labouring for souls much as missionaries labour today ; for the 
same grand purpose, against the same cruel enemies, but under very 
different conditions. This brief account of his life displays him as one, 
fitted by nature and perfected by grace, triumphantly bearing the 
banner of Christianity through a life of dedicated service. He was a 
monk, and a masterful monk at that, demanding obedience and 
silence as the essentials of monastic life; but he could deal also with 
worldlings when occasion arose. The immoral court of Burgundy, 
with its notorious King Theoderic and his Brunichild, knew the 
measure of the holy man’s wrath. As he left the royal palace, after 
his denunciation of its wickedness, the whole building trembled to 
the foundations. He stands out in the calendar as one of the mightiest 
in an age of mighty saints. 

Wholly different from St Columban, but likewise a missionary, 
was St John Vianney, the Curé who never rested. Here was a man 
who rarely left his parish, but who nevertheless did the work of an 
extremely busy missionary. He had no need to go to the people: 
they came to him in their thousands, and he taught them. This 
Grail publication contains transcriptions and abridgements of a 
large number of the Saint’s discourses. There are few important 
aspects of Christian life which he does not explain. His instructions 
are remarkable for their soundness in Theology not less than for their 
vivid illustrations from a hundred sources, notably from the world 
of nature. Whenever the Curé speaks we hear the accents of sanctity 
engrafted upon the burning words of the zealot. 

L. T. H. 


Christopher’s Talks to Catholic Teachers. By David L. Greenstock. 
(Burns Oates. 18s.) 


THERE is a real kindliness about all Father Greenstock’s books. He 
gives no encouragement to the terrorizing of children, whether 
physical or spiritual, and one likes to think that this is the reason 
why his lesson-books have been so popular with many teachers. His 
latest volume—far too long and discursive, like his parallel book for 
parents—provides advice to teachers about the whole range of age- 
groups from pre-school-years to adolescents. The advice is sound as 
well as kindly, though this is not to say that Father Greenstock is infal- 
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lible in all his statements. Listen to this passage, for instance, about 
abstract ideas: Most adults, he says, “‘underestimate the child’s intel- 
lectual powers, especially his ability to grasp abstract ideas... . 
Children live in a world which is in many ways more abstract than 
our own. Their imaginations are more vivid, and therefore they are 
perfectly capable of seeing abstract truths more clearly.” This surely 
makes complete nonsense, unless the author is using the term 
“abstract” with the same amiable impropriety as the radio-enter- 
tainers do in ““Twenty Questions”. No wonder he thinks that the 
Juniors, and even the Infants, can understand the Catechism 
answers if they are carefully explained to them with the help of the 
blackboard. But for the kind of teachers who imagine that their 
pupils can be drilled and coerced into loving Mass and Sacraments, 
this book could be a useful present. Having now been provided with 
Talks for the little ones, the older ones, their parents, and their 
teachers, we may confidently await Christopher’s Talks to the 
clergy ; let us hope he will make them short and snappy. 


The Teaching of Religion in Catholic Schools. Edited by J. J. Branigan. 
Pp. 332, cloth. (Macmillan & Co. 8s. 6d.) 


A GROwING number of priests feel the need of some acquaintance 
with the art of catechetics. In the absence of any such training (as 
far as the present reviewer is aware) in our seminaries, and in the 
absence too of any handy treatise on the subject in English, such as 
now exist in German and French, a priest might do worse than in- 
vest in this volume, which, as books go nowadays, is certainly very 
cheap. However, he must not expect too much. There is nothing 
here on the profounder psychological levels where the currents of 
education mingle with the currents of the spiritual life. The book 
keeps to its own useful purpose, which is to spread good techniques 
and good lesson-preparation among teachers. Even in this region it is 
informative rather than inspiring, but its information does come 
from people who are teaching, or at any rate training others to. Only 
occasionally does one come across a sentence that has to be called 
rubbish, such as this (@ propos of primary schools) on page 89: “‘Chil- 
dren live far more than we think in a world of abstract ideas ; and though they 
may not be able to give expression to their thoughts about the supernatural,” 
etc., etc.: just as if “‘the abstract” meant the same as “‘the superna- 
tural” or perhaps “‘the unseen”! In point of fact the editor himself 
seems to be a grammar-school teacher. Bishop Beck’s foreword ex- 
plains that the book is an official Memorandum sponsored by the 
Federation of Catholic Teachers and is ‘‘obviously the fruit of much 
thought and discussion and mature experience”’. This is true enough, 
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and although some teachers may feel disappointed, having expected 
a more pentecostal fire and a more kerygmatic message from their 
Federation, others will take these sedate pages at their face-value 
and see what can be picked up from them for daily practice. 


A History of Philosophy. Volume III. Ockham to Suarez. By Frederick 
Coplestone, S. J. (Burns Oates. 30s.) 


StupEnts of philosophy, already indebted to Father Coplestone for 
his first two volumes, will know what to expect from his third. One 
is tempted to wonder whether, facing the task of writing it, he may 
not have felt much the same as Ezechiel gazing somewhat appre- 
hensively at “the plain full of bones which were exceeding dry”. 
Ezechiel, indeed, was in a happier position: he was told how to 
infuse life into the unpromising material. Father Coplestone, on the 
other hand, has had to get from Ockham to Suarez, through a great 
mountain of tomes, mostly printed on brown paper and offering 
unreliable texts. He has produced something readable, if not lively. 
The bones are strung together and there is movement, even though 
it is only a danse macabre. There is a smell of death in the air of this 
period. When the systems do not decline and fall, they continue to 
stand only by growing rigid or by enjoying the remarkable air of the 
Iberian peninsula. 

The theme which gives some unity to the treatment of this 
period is, briefly, that the appearance of an elaborate system of 
philosophy—which happened to be Aristotle’s—in the thirteenth 
century, having once led to the recognition of philosophy as an 
intrinsically autonomous discipline, prepared the way for a process 
of self-criticism which, as it grew, undermined the foundation of the 
synthesis achieved in that century. The fourteenth century bears 
witness to the precariousness of the synthesis of philosophy and 
theology effected by St Thomas. The fact is that the Thomist edifice, 
magnificent and imposing as it is, was a rushed job. While one is 
content to wander round and admire, it all looks very remarkable, 
but closer scrutiny of the more exposed parts reveals a certain shod- 
diness in some of the materials and sometimes an uncertainty in their 
disposal. Those who are not disposed to admire can soon find fault, 
and this the nominalists proceeded to do. 

The first part of this book, then, is largely devoted to Ockham, 
the personification of this destructive criticism, but it also deals with 
the speculative mysticism of Eckhart and company, which, in a 
different way, tended to dissolve the synthesis. The growth of phy- 
sical science consequent upon the criticism of Aristotelian physics is 
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touched upon in such a way as to show a certain continuity of 
development, though the originality of the fifteenth-century scien- 
tists is admitted. The second part of the book deals with the philosophy 
of the Renaissance (“the over-all impression is one of a pullulating 
individualism”), important in that it formed the sort of mental back- 
ground against which a purely scientific study of nature could go 
on. A chapter is devoted to Francis Bacon, whom the author treats 
with perhaps more than his habitual sympathy, as expressing the 
practical value of knowledge of nature. The last part of the book 
covers the scholasticism of the Renaissance, giving a lengthy exposi- 
tion of Francis Suarez’ thought, and concluding with a twenty-page 
review of the first three volumes of the whole of this history of 
philosophy. 

To judge from the bibliography, this is the only English work 
which deals with this period, at any rate in such detail. Ifit is dull at 
times and tends to degenerate into a mere catalogue of opinions, 
many of which are not very interesting, this is hardly the author’s 
fault. He is always calm and careful in his judgement of men and 
opinions. 

L. McR. 


The Western Dilemma. By Alan Gordon Smith. (Longmans, 1954. 
115. 6d. net.) 


Tuis little book outlines the author’s attempt to solve the problem 
of the estrangement which exists between Christianity and the Chris- 
tian faith on the one hand, and the modern Western mind on the 
other. There is a deeply rooted incompatibility of temperament 
between them, for the one is predominantly other-worldly and the 
other is militantly secularist. Christianity is rooted in reality, and the 
appeal it has among men presupposes that the minds of men are 
centred on reality, on real being. But modern thought is charac- 
terized by a progressive decline in the feeling for reality, by its dis- 
trust of reason and its capacity to know real being, and by its loss of 
any belief in truth (especially religious truth) as an absolute value. 
The author outlines the general lines along which he considers it 
possible to restore men to a realist philosophy, convince them of their 
genuine need of a religion, and dispose them to see the significance 
of the truths taught by the Christian Church, by the authentic 
Church of Christ. The author has compressed into 180 pages a 
course of philosophy and of apologetics, so it must be presumed that 
he relies on establishing the soundness of his method of dealing with 
the problem rather than on the solution he gives for any particular 
problem mentioned. It seems evident from what he says that by “‘the 
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authentic Church of Christ”? he means the Roman Catholic Church 
and no other, though (apart from a reference to Roman Catholics 
on p. 7) he refrains from using the title “Roman Catholic”, or even 
the title “‘Catholic’’, when he is writing of the authentic Church of 
Christ to be found in the world today. It is worth noting that the 
book appears without an “‘Imprimatur’’. 

There is a great deal of interesting reading in this book, but 
unfortunately it is marred in places by such irritating passages as 
the following : ‘‘And with certainties like these we can blow sky-high 
all the phenomenalism of Kant, and there vanish with it in smoke 
both Hegelian Idealism and all its anti-intellectalist reactions. This 
clears the air! But it does something more: it provides, what the 
Positivists have always refused to admit possible, a firm foundation 
for constructive metaphysics’ (p. 45). This sort of thing neither 
clears the air nor does it help to break down the barriers between the 
Christian and the non-Christian world. One might also note that it 
was Locke, not Descartes, who conceived substance as an inert sub- 
strate for sense phenomena (p. 41), and that, although it may be 
true that to the mind of pagan antiquity Christian virtues seemed 
irrational and paradoxical in the highest degree, we cannot agree 
with the author’s comment ‘“‘as indeed they are” (p. 9). There may 
be a sense in which the statement is true, but a few words of com- 
ment are needed to explain what is meant by “‘irrational’’. 


S. Thomas Aquinatis, Opuscula Theologica. Volumen 1, De Re Dogma- 
tica et Morali. Cura et studio Raymundi A. Verardo, O.P. Pp. 
xviii + 531. 

Volumen II, De Re Spirituali. Cura et studio Raymundi M. Spiazzi, 
O.P. Accedit Expositio super Boethium De Trinitate et De Heb- 
domadibus. Cura et studio M. Calcaterra, O.P. Pp. xi + 441. 


Opuscula Philosophica. Cura et studio Raymundi M. Spiazzi, O.P. 
Pp. xxxi + 379. (Marietti, Turin, 1954.) 
In these three volumes we have fifty-one of St Thomas’s Opuscula 
which now take their place in the handsome new edition of the 
Angelic Doctor’s works that the House of Marietti are publishing, as 
one eminent historian has remarked, “‘a un rythme rapide”. The 
object of the editors is to provide students of St Thomas with as reli- 
able a text of his works as possible, a text all can prudently trust while 
the Leonine Commission continues with its seemingly endless task of 
producing their critical edition of the Saint’s “opera omnia’”’. The 
rapidity with which Marietti are producing their volumes shows no 
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signs of impairing the high standards they set themselves when in 
1950 they published the first few they had prepared. These three 
volumes are arranged on the same lines as those which have already 
appeared. They begin with a general introduction in which matters 
concerning the origin, the chronology, authenticity, etc., of the Opus- 
cula are explained or outlined. Volume I of the Opuscula Theologica 
contains a useful chart of St Thomas’s works, classified according to 
their nature and arranged in chronological order, from which one 
can see at a glance at what period in his career St Thomas wrote 
each of the Opuscula. The same volume also contains a list of the 
Opuscula printed in earlier editions, showing which have been 
omitted from the present edition because they have been proved to 
be spurious. The text follows after the general introduction and is 
given in the typographical form and with the system of reference 
enumeration the readers of the Marietti edition expect to find. Fi- 
nally several useful indices are provided at the end of each volume. 
One can only look forward to the day when this edition will have 
been completed. 


E. A. 5. 


The Reformation in Scotland. By Rev. W. E. Brown, D.D., for Catholic 
Truth Society of Scotland. (J. S. Burns & Sons, Glasgow C.3. 
15.) 


Tuis pamphlet of eighty pages is reprinted from European, Civilization, 
Vol. IV, edited by Edward Eyre, and if it is a fair sample, the 
members of the C.T.S. of Scotland must get a great deal for their 
money. In a lucid, balanced and very moderate manner Dr Brown 
tells the melancholy story, starting from the moment in 1540 when 
Henry VIII sent Sir Ralph Sadler to his nephew, James V, to per- 
suade him to adopt the same programme. James refused; but his 
death not long after was followed by the organization of an anti- 
Catholic party which relied upon and received English support. 
Using the fanatical Calvinist, John Knox, as the spear-head of their 
design, the majority of the Scottish nobles began by violence to 
suppress “‘idolatry’’, to impose ‘‘the Gospel’’ and to take possession 
of virtually the whole of the Church property in Scotland. The 
Mohammedan ferocity of Knox was aided by the failure of the 
bishops, the apostasy of many of the clergy and the apathy of the 
Catholic-minded nobles who had a financial interest in the abuses. 
Mary of Lorraine, and her daughter, Mary Queen of Scots, were 
equally powerless to check the torrent; and open persecution had 
completed the work within a dozen years of the revolution of 1560. 
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Histoire du Christianisme. By Dom Charles Poulet, O.S.B. Fascicules 
XXXI-XXXII (broché). (Beauchesne et ses Fils. Paris, 1954. 
No price stated.) 


Tue publication of this work, interrupted by the death of Dom 
Poulet in 1950, is now resumed under the direction of M. l’Abbé J. 
Sécher. Like the preceding fascicules, Nos. 29 and 30 (v. THE 
Ciercy Review, October 1950), this double instalment is devoted 
wholly to the religious history of France during the Revolutionary 
and Napoleonic eras, as will be seen from the chapter headings: La 
Querelle Religieuse sous la Législative; La Terreur et la Déchris- 
tianisation (1793-1794) ; La Revolution et l’Etat Pontifical, and so 
on. This is followed immediately by Book VI: Napoléon et l’Eglise. 
Of all periods of French history this is probably the best known, cer- 
tainly the most thoroughly explored. The present work, however 
derivative, has, at any rate, the merit of continuity, even though that 
advantage is gained by the almost systematic omission of everything 
that does not pertain to France. It is excellently illustrated by prints 
from the Bibliothéque Nationale. 


Essays in Satire. By Ronald A. Knox. (Sheed & Ward. 8s. 6d.) 


Messrs Sheed & Ward have conferred a very great boon upon a 
very large number of people by re-issuing these delightful essays, 
which first appeared together, in volume form, in 1928. Since then 
readers have been constantly searching for them in back numbers 
of Blackfriars, The London Mercury, and other periodicals; but now 
we have a dozen all together in a neat little volume. No one who 
ever read the first edition of Reunion All Round, in its green cover, 
with seventeenth-century spelling (‘‘Price Sixpence Net from all 
Booksellers’’), is ever likely to forget it; or its fellow in verse, “‘in the 
Manner of Mr John Dryden’’, Absolute and Abitofhell, about a newly 
issued work, Foundations. ‘“The New Sin’’ will be remembered, and a 
still more brilliant piece, “‘A New Cure for Religion”, a perfect 
parody of discussions in Convocation and of leading articles in The 
Times. There is an almost uncanny ingenuity in ‘““The Authorship 
of In Memoriam’? (attributed to Queen Victoria) and the Higher 
Criticism is guyed in “‘The Identity of the Pseudo-Bunyan” and 
other papers. The last piece in this collection is that amazing bogus 
B.B.C. Bulletin which at the time was actually taken seriously by a 
great number of listeners. 
j. J. D. 
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Doubt in Canon Law. By Roger Viau, S.T.L., J.C.L. Canon Law 
Studies, no. 346. Pp. 119. 


The Time and Place of Sacred Ordination. By Rev. John C. Reiss, A.B., 
S.T.L., J.C.L. Canon Law Studies, no. 343. Pp. 124. (Catholic 
University of America Press, Washington, D.C. $2 each, paper). 


One of the most frequently misquoted maxims of moral and canon- 
ical science is lex dubia non obligat. The fault lies in its brevity. It does 
not mean that, given a doubt about a law, the whole obligation 
crumbles. What it means is that a law has no force in quantum sit 
dubia, i.e. in the particular point or points about which there is posi- 
tive, probable and insoluble doubt. Evolved mainly by moralists as a 
principle of conscience, it was first formally adopted into canon law 
by canon 15 of the Code, which applies it without distinction to 
dubia iuris affecting any positive ecclesiastical law. All this and much 
more form the theme of Father Viau’s doctoral dissertation. The first 
part of the book, a historical synopsis which discovers the genesis of 
the principle in the Corpus Iuris Canonici and traces its subsequent de- 
velopment in the hands of Suarez and St Alphonsus, is well con- 
structed and clearly expounded. The same may also be said of the 
author’s juridical application of the principle to dubia iuris; but he 
appears to falter somewhat in his final chapter on dubia facti. He ex- 
plains the criterion of distinction clearly enough, namely that any 
doubt about the existence, continuance, meaning or extension of a 
law counts as a dubium iuris, not facti, and his examples of dubia factt 
affecting impediments and invalidating-disqualifying laws are quite 
accurate. But when he seeks to exemplify dubia facti affecting pre- 
ceptive-prohibitive and penal laws, he instances doubts about the 
extension of a law which, according to his own correctly stated prin- 
ciple, are dubia iuris. A doubt as to whether “‘a type of activity .. . 
falls within the category of servile works” (p. 100) is surely a dubium 
iuris. A dubium facti would lie in uncertainty as to whether a particular 
activity is one of the said type. So, for example, having negatively 
decided the dubium iuris as to whether a hobby can be called servile, 
one might still be faced with the dubium facti as to whether a parti- 
cular activity can be called a hobby. The dissertation, as a whole, is 
well written; but for “‘revocation” (p. 61, line 26) one should pre- 
sumably read “‘non-revocation”’. 

Father Reiss has chosen (or been assigned) a more restricted 
topic which, in view of the precision of canons 1006-1009, is unlikely 
to have more than academic interest for most readers. The practical 
gain to himself, however, should be considerable, because he has 
conducted his research in a painstaking and scholarly manner which 
does him credit. Moreover, after reading the historical section of his 
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dissertation, one is better able to understand the apparent rigour 
even of the modern law regarding the time and place of sacred ordi- 
nation. Time was when the observance of the proper dates was so 
strongly urged, under pain indeed of deposition, that an archbishop 
could write to Pope Gregory IX asking whether persons ordained 
outside the specified dates received the sacred character validly. We 
noticed a few misprints, one even on the title page, but none of major 
consequence. 


L. L. McR. 


Religious Men and Women in the Code. Joseph Creusen, S.J. Fifth 
English edition edited by Adam C. Ellis, S.J. Pp. 322. (Bruce 
Publishing Company. $5.50.) 

FATHER CREUSEN’s association with Vermeersch in the well-estab- 
lished Latin Epitome of the whole Code, which appeared shortly after 
its promulgation, soon led to the author’s publication in French of a 
manual explaining the law on Religious of both sexes. This book 
achieved a popularity comparable with that of the larger Epitome, 
and evidently called for an edition in English, since the majority of 
religious in English-speaking lands know neither Latin nor French. 
This fifth edition, required as for all canonical manuals in order to 
keep abreast of the latest laws and interpretations, is from the latest 
French edition. It is disappointing, perhaps, to find that the Secular 
Institutes, as defined by the Holy See in 1947, have no place in the 
manual; the reason is because their members are not religious. A 
rather similar view was taken long ago when the Institutes of simple 
vows began to emerge, yet they have triumphantly claimed the title 
of “‘religious”’ on an identical footing with the older regulars. We 
expect the same thing will happen with the Secular Institutes: they 
are indubitably in the state of perfection and their affairs are rightly 
and logically elucidated by most commentators in the section of 
canon Law devoted to religious who are in that same state. In due 
time this valuable manual will also have to include them, but we 
must admit that the author and editor are very wise in excluding 
them for the time being, owing to the obscurity and uncertainty of 
their exact canonical status, and of the law relating to them. 

For the rest, the book needs no commendation. Well produced 
and arranged by the author and his English editor, it needs only one 
additional feature to perfect it: we mean a Code index, which is 
nowadays given, in addition to the usual alphabetical index, by 
most compilers of canonical manuals, and which is always of great 
assistance to the reader. 
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State of Perfection and the Secular Priest. By C. H. Dukehart, SS., S.T.D. 
Pp. 180. (Grail Publications, St Meinrad, Indiana, U.S.A. $3.) 


THE interesting and important question discussed by Dr Dukehart 
is one which often worries a candidate for the secular priesthood, 
desirous as he always is of making a complete and generous offering 
of his life to God. It is also a question in which the younger clergy 
are more likely, perhaps, to take delight. Their elder brothers, with 
the years that bring the philosophic mind, usually view the con- 
troversy, if they continue to be interested in it at all, as an academic 
dispute which has little relevance to the actualities of life. They get 
to know intimately certain married people, who are perfect as few 
priests or religious are perfect—the charming thing about these lay 
people is that they are not aware of it. They know also, unhappily, 
of failures both amongst the secular clergy and the religious, and as 
regards the cause of such failures only one thing is evident: it has 
nothing whatever to do with the fact that the claim to be in a state 
of perfection is always conceded to religious and usually denied to 
the secular priest. They observe, in addition, that the state of per- 
fection is now acknowledged by the Holy See to belong to certain 
groups who are not priests or religious, and who have no desire to 
be anything but members of Secular Institutes. 

This process of, as it were, widening the conditions of the state 
of perfection, may tempt some persons to under-value the whole 
concept, which would be a grave mistake and at variance with the 
doctrine and practice of the Church. Others, in spite of every kind 
of official discouragement, feel that they cannot accept a situation 
which by comparison appears, verbally at least, to discredit the 
priesthood, and they continue to seek some means of including 
the secular clergy within the state of perfection, albeit not precisely 
that state of perfection which belongs to a Carthusian or, shall we 
say, to a Diocesan Missionary of the Gospel whose vocation is to work 
in conjunction with the secular clergy. Many writers from Cardinal 
Mercier onwards have felt moved to uphold on these lines the status 
of the secular clergy, and Dr Dukehart is of their company: with 
much persuasive argument he claims for them “status perfectionis 
exercendae”’. 

His work appeared first as a doctorate thesis in 1950 and, as it 
is reprinted without modifications, no account is taken either of the 
papal address to religious, 8 December 1950, or of the letter from 
the Holy See to the Bishop of Namur, 13 July 1952 (reprinted in 
this journal, XX XVIII, pp. 52 and 688). To say that the Holy 
Father in his address deprecated describing the secular clergy as 
being in the state of perfection in the ordinary sense of this term 
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would be an understatement, but it appears to us that Dr Dukehart’s 
contention is still absolutely valid, though it may need further 
precision in view of the papal utterance. 

As mentioned at the opening of this review, the question is impor- 
tant, sometimes desperately so, for candidates approaching the priest- 
hood, and its practical repercussions affect very deeply the recruit- 
ment of vocations. The letter sent to the Bishop of Namur went a 
long way in allaying anxieties on this score, but it is a more or less 
private document, despatched by a Roman Congregation and pub- 
lished by courtesy of its recipient. The papal address, on the other 
hand, appeared in the Acta Apostolicae Sedis. One may expect, per- 
haps, at some future time, the substance of the letter to appear with 
the same solemnity and publicity enjoyed by the papal address. This 
will happen, no doubt, in due course, and in the meanwhile books 
like Dr Dukehart’s thesis are to be welcomed as keeping the whole 
matter alive. 


Christian Ethics. By Dietrich von Hildebrand. Pp. 470. (McKay, 
New York. $6.00.) 


THosE who appreciated the author’s study In Defence of Purity, a 
translation from the German which appeared some years ago, will 
know at least that a book on ethics by the distinguished professor of 
Fordham University will not merely be a presentation in popular 
terms of the doctrine to be found in any Latin text-book. His 
admirers will expect to find, within the principles established by 
Catholic writers, a fresh outlook, a breaking of new ground, and 
complete awareness of all the heterodox currents of thought which 
surround us. And precisely because of these expectations the reader 
will be prepared for some hard thinking. Before reading these pages, 
which have the appearance of being a series of separate lectures not 
necessarily connected in a logical scheme, a student will do well to 
read the introduction entitled Prologomena and turn next to the last 
chapter, which summarizes the author’s conclusions. Then, with this 
background in view, any of these essays can be approached and 
studied with profit. 

Take just one as an example, that on Relativism in Chapter IX. 
The chief argument for the relativity of moral values is shown to rest 
on an invalid syllogism: because some hold a thing to be morally 
evil whilst others believe it to be good the inference is wrongly drawn 
that moral values are relative. The refutation of this faulty argumen- 
tation through some twenty pages of close reasoning consists in 
ringing the changes, so to speak, on a fairly simple proposition : that 
the truth of an opinion does not depend upon how many people 
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hold it, and that it could still be wrong even if all men agreed in 
defending it. It could be wrong because its truth depends solely on 
whether it is or is not in conformity with objective reality. In the 
course of examining what is, perhaps, the mostly deadly of modern 
errors, which is rapidly passing from the philosopher’s study to the 
market place, the author makes many useful points about the con- 
ventions which still govern the social perspective of the generality of 
people who are not philosophers, and about the resulting superficial 
character of their outlook on human life and responsibility. 

All these essays or lectures are equally pregnant with thought 
and repay careful study. The book is strongly recommended, not 
indeed to the student who is approaching for the first time an 
examination of ethical theory, for whom some simpler text-book is 
essential, but for the reader who is interested in these recondite 
problems, and who has grown tired of consulting a variety of 
manuals which do no more than expound the same theses with the 
same well-worn arguments which have held the field for generations. 


The Light of the World. By Rt. Rev. Benedict Baur, O.S.B. Vol. I, 
Pp. 590; Vol. II, Pp. 463. (Herder, Queen Square, London. 
I, £2 16s.; II, £2 125. 6d.) 


Tuis collection of sermons or meditatioris, reflecting the growing 
interest of the faithful in the liturgy of the Mass, offers material 
which many will find useful in deepening their appreciation of the 
Missal. They are large volumes with a correspondingly high price, 
and we feel bound to say that this double burden could have been 
reduced by taking it for granted that readers possess a Missal, and 
eliminating a reprint of prayers and extracts from the scriptural por- 
tions. In some instances, also, the thoughts suggested are not stri- 
kingly original: a reader of ordinary intelligence could work them 
out for himself by dwelling prayerfully on the liturgical texts. Occa- 
sionally, as on the Thursday after Ash Wednesday, which is the 
stational Mass of St George in Velabro, a closer acquaintance with 
the origins of the appointed Mass would have provided more inter- 
esting material for meditation. Notwithstanding these limitations, 
which are almost inevitable in a work of this kind, the clergy will 
find in the volumes a useful aid in preparing the Sunday morning 
sermon. Similar works have appeared in French but this is the only 
English one known to us, presented in a good version made by Father 
E. Malone, O.S.B., from the original German. In the past homiletic 
manuals have been largely restricted to commentaries on the Epistle 
and Gospel only, neglecting almost entirely the remaining proper of 
the Mass, its relevance to the ecclesiastical season, and its position in 
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the Missal. This deficiency is now remedied, and the abundance of 
doctrinal and ascetical lessons here provided will enable the preacher 
to make his own selection of points and develop them according to 
his individual bent and taste. 


The Philosophy of Morality. By Henri Renard, S.J. Pp. 252. (Bruce 
Publishing Co., Milwaukee. $2.75.) 


WE have now, chiefly from American authors, a large number of 
manuals which outline for students the principles of ethics. They are 
all worth publishing, since they usually represent the reflections and 
research of professors in charge of a University course, as appears 
to be the case in this instance. In addition there is generally stressed 
some aspect which the writers have made a special feature of their 
work, Following closely on St Thomas, Father Renard recognizes 
that the treatment of the subject especially de fine ultimo in I-Ilae 
of the Summa is theological, and while accepting this fact as giving 
direction and meaning to the whole of human life, his endeavour is 
to isolate as far as possible those truths which are properly the con- 
cern of philosophical speculation, as distinct from that which is 
theological. The author’s note on the natural end of man well illus- 
trates this feature of his work, which is happily kept within appro- 
priate limits by excluding altogether a discussion of special ethics— 
an allurement which few ethical philosophers can resist. Each of the 
three sections of the manual (the end, the moral act and law) con- 
cludes with a summary which enables a student to revise what 
precedes and fix it in his memory. 


Officium Divinum Parvum. Bréviaire Simplifié. Pp. 499. (Desclée, 
Tournai. 200-405 fr. according to binding.) 


A BOOK with a similar title, published in 1950 by Dom Hildebrand 
Fleischmann for the use of German readers, was welcomed by the 
episcopate and introduced into a number of Congregations whose 
rule required the religious to recite daily the Little Office of our 
Lady. It is not in any sense an abbreviation of the Roman Breviary 
designed as an experiment for those who are bound to the recitation 
of the canonical hours, but is meant to replace the smaller office 
which, notwithstanding certain variations according to the season, 
obviously fails to give even a partial echo of the content of canonical 
Divine Office. The welcome given to this book is evidenced in the 
translations which have appeared in various languages, including 
the promise of one in English. For this French edition Dom Fleisch- 
mann has collaborated with M. l’Abbé Chirat of the Strasbourg 
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Catholic Theological Faculty, and a commendatory preface is 
written by the bishop of that diocese. 

The new Latin psalter published with papal authority in 1945 is 
used, but in accordance with the book’s purpose the number of 
psalms in each portion of the office is considerably reduced, and 
interspersed with sub-headings of a devotional character. Thus only 
one nocturn appears in Matins and only one psalm in each of the 
Hours; there are no commemorations, very few octaves, and a 
reduced calendar of saints: naturally the choice of the latter has in 
view the French users of the book. 

The format is excellent (64 by 4 inches), with the French trans- 
lation facing the Latin on the opposite page. It is easy for the 
inexperienced to find their way about it, and still easier for those who 
have grown accustomed to reciting the Little Office of our Lady, 
towards whom a due devotion is preserved by giving precedence to 
her office on Saturdays throughout the year. 

Everyone knows that there is much discussion at the moment 
about breviary reform, and though this book is not designed’ for 
clergy and religious who are bound to the canonical office, its popu- 
larity may have some influence with the Congregation of Rites. All 
the accounts from those who have used it affirm its value as an aid 
to liturgical piety, and an English edition is sure to be welcomed 
amongst us when it appears. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Is THEIR BAptisM REALLY NECESSARY? 
(Tue Ciercy Review, 1954, XX XIX, pp. 336-7, 447-8) 


Father Leeming, S.J., writes: 

Before answering Dom Bruno Webb, may I say that the three 
articles on the necessity of Baptism were written because several 
priests had written and asked me (1) what they were to tell parents 
whose babies died unbaptized; (2) how they were to preach the 
obligation of baptizing babies; and (3) whether in fact they could 
rely upon the teaching which they had received as students, and 
which they find in the books available to them. Further, these ques- 
tions were discussed in the correspondence columns of the weekly 
press ; and a teaching which has been traditional, and which is most 
practical, was becoming surrounded with doubts. As I have tried to 
show, the substantial fact of the exclusion of unbaptized infants 
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from heaven does not seem doubtful, but certain; but if I am wrong 
in so judging, then I shall expect some authoritative correction. 

Dom Bruno Webb, in his article in the Summer number of The 
Downside Review for 1953, wrote: 

““Moreover he (St Thomas) seems to hold (Summa, I-II, 3, 8; 
Contra Gentiles, III, 50) that, left to his natural state, man could not 
be perfectly happy. ‘Final and perfect happiness can consist in 
nothing else than the Vision of the divine Essence. . . . If therefore 
the human intellect, knowing the essence of some created effect, 
knows no more of God than that He is . . . there remains in it the 
natural desire to seek the Cause. Therefore it is not yet perfectly 
happy.’ Since the time of Baius this has raised a problem, but it 
seems that, although grace is a supernatural gift completely trans- 
cending our nature, yet we are in fact made for grace as a cable is 
made to receive an electric current even though the current is some- 
thing completely new and beyond the nature of the cable. Nor does 
there seem to be any contradiction between the two facts. Left in its 
natural state the soul could not have a positive desire to see God in 
open Vision, since this desire is intrinsically supernatural; but it 
would still have ‘the natural desire to seek the cause’, which desire 
could never be satisfied since by nature alone the soul can never 
know God as he really is, so (I, 12, 1) ‘the natural desire would 
remain void’. This means that for man or any other intellective 
creature perfect natural happiness is an impossibility. We think that 
this is what St Thomas would have said if faced with the problem 
raised four centuries later. Yet he proposes a limbo of perfect natural 
happiness. It looks very much as though for want of any better solu- 
tion he was forced to compromise two of his own principles, and one 
is led to think he was no more fully convinced of his conclusion in the 
case of a limbo of infants than he was in that of the Immaculate 
Conception” (pp. 252-3). 

Why does Dom Bruno Webb introduce this consideration of 
man’s natural desire for happiness? What has it to do with unbap- 
tized infants? He introduces it to show that Limbo is impossible, 
since in Limbo the natural desire would remain void, and, presum- 
ably, that could not be. Hence he says that man is made, in his 
natural state—otherwise why speak of it in connexion with natural 
desire ?—like an electric cable without the electric current. My com- 
ment was that no sensible person would plan a cable for any other 
purpose than to carry the current; and the conclusion follows that, 
if man is so planned in his inherent nature, God would be wanting 
in wisdom if He withheld at least the offer of the beatific vision. If 
man is made for the beatific vision in the same way as a cable is made 
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to carry the electric current, then how could God deny him the 
vision, the very thing for which he is made? On that view, Limbo 
is certainly quite impossible; and that was the argument advanced 
by Dom Bruno Webb to show that it is impossible. 

Fortunately, however, we are not left to struggle by ourselves 
with “‘the problem” raised “‘since the time of Baius”’. The substantial 
error of Baius was condemned by Pius V in 1567 (cf. Denzinger, nn. 
1009,- 1021, 1034, etc.). More recently, after acute, lengthy and 
learned discussions among theologians, Pius XII in Humani Generis 
pronounced that it imperils the gratuitousness of the supernatural 
order to judge that “‘God could not create intelligent beings without 
ordering and calling them to the beatific vision” (A.A.S., XXXII, 
p. 570). But if man without the beatific vision is like an electric cable 
without the current, useless and purposeless, it surely follows that 
God could not make him like that, but must provide the current, 
namely the beatific vision. 

This is not to urge a mere passing comparison taken out of its 
context. The point is substantial to Dom Bruno Webb’s argument, 
which is that Limbo is impossible, since man in Limbo would be 
frustrated of his natural desire to seek the Cause (p. 253). The com- 
parison is introduced in order to show that Limbo is impossible, and 
consequently Dom Bruno Webb holds that St Thomas ‘‘compro- 
mised two of his own principles”, by holding that Limbo is possible. 
(St Thomas, by the way, never said that in Limbo there is “perfect 
natural happiness’’.) 

It is in connexion with this passage from the article that the 
“claim” to the grace of redemption must be judged. It would be 
stupid, indeed, to say that every claim to grace is a contradiction of 
the gratuitousness of grace, since man can truly merit. That was not 
the objection made to Dom Bruno Webb. The objection was that he 
likewise founded the claim to grace upon the mere existence of the 
infant as a human being, in this order of Providence. He sets up a 
parallel between the First Adam and the Second Adam: just as the 
First injured us, so must the Second benefit us. Now, by the mere 
fact of being born human beings all men inherit original sin from 
Adam; and consequently, if the absolute parallelism holds, all, from 
the fact of being born human beings, must actually, and not merely 
potentially, benefit from the Second Adam. The force of the parallel, 
which Dom Bruno makes fundamental to his argument against 
Limbo, would show that they inherit original sin from the first 
Adam, and, since they somehow originate from the “‘first cell” of 
mankind in the order of Redemption, the original sin should be 
taken away because they are human beings, all of whom are con- 
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tained in the “‘first cell’’, which is Christ. They ought to have a claim 
to grace in exactly the same way as they have the debt of sin in 
Adam. Not even Dom Bruno Webb says this ; he qualifies it by say- 
ing that only if they are dying ‘“‘there must be correspondingly full 
supernatural enlightenment in the intellect, both as to God’s good- 
ness, the soul’s own disposition, and all that affects it”, a claim 
surely comprehensive enough. 

This is not the gratuitousness of grace which was taught by the 
Council of Trent, which, after careful examination of the question, 
pronounced : 

‘But, although Christ died for all men (2 Cor. v, 15), neverthe- 
less not all men receive the benefit of His death, but only those to 
whom the merit of His passion is communicated. For, just as men, 
unless they are born by descent from Adam, would not be born 
unrighteous, since by descent from Adam they incur their own un- 
righteousness; so, unless they are reborn in Christ, they can never 
be justified, since that rebirth through the merits of His passion is 
given to them by the grace which makes them righteous. . . . These 
words indicate the manner of the justification of the sinner, which 
is a transference from the state in which a man is born a son of the 
first Adam, into the state of grace, through the second Adam, Jesus 
Christ our Saviour; which transference, after promulgation of the 
Gospel, cannot take place without the laver of regeneration, or desire 
of it, as it is written ‘Unless a man be born again of water and the 
Holy Ghost, he cannot enter into the kingdom of heaven’ (John 
iii, 5).”” See Denz., 796-7. 

The Acts of the Council show that this passage was a non- 
technical assertion of the distinction, familiar in the Church since 
the ninth century with its arguments about predestination (Denz., 
318, 319), between Christ’s redemption “quoad sufficientiam” 
and “‘quoad efficientiam”’ (cf. Ehses, v, 428, 441, etc.). Dom Bruno 
Webb asserts that the redemption of Christ must actually reach 
every human being; the Council of Trent says it may not: “not all 
receive the benefit of His death”. If I am wrong in seeing a contra- 
diction here, I am most ready to withdraw and apologize. 

Dom Bruno Webb says in his article: “Both opinions, that of 
St Augustine followed in substance by St Robert Bellarmine, and 
that of St Thomas with the majority of theologians today, contain 
contradictions which nothing can ever remove so long as it is assumed 
that the souls of unbaptized infants do in fact pass through death in 
the state of original sin; and the presence of a contradiction is the 
danger signal of error” (p. 250). Those, then, who disagree with 
Dom Bruno Webb’s interpretation of the faith may console them- 
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selves that they are in good company: St Augustine, St Robert 
Bellarmine and St Thomas Aquinas. 


PAROCHIAL INCOME 
(Tue CLercy Review, 1954, XXXIX, p. 419, n. 1.) 


“‘Paucapalea”’ writes: 

**. . . Parochial income in this country . . . is meant to provide 
for the general needs of the parish and the upkeep of the clergy. 
From it, by canon 1473, a parish priest is entitled to take as much as 
(and no more than) he needs for honest maintenance. . . .” 

The incumbents of the 2074 parishes in England and Wales will 
be grateful to Dr McReavy for his answer about Presbytery Fur- 
niture in the last issue of THE CLERGY Review, but may they not 
perhaps be misled by the phrasing of the footnote on p. 419? This 
would be avoided by using the unequivocal “beneficial income” in 
place of the ambiguous “‘parochial income”’. 

The money heaped generously, but indiscriminately, on our 
collection plates may be “‘parochial income” in English, but it will 
not go into Latin as “reditus paroecialis”, for it is the revenue not 
only of the paroecia (can. 216), but also of the ecclesia (can. 99), of the 
Jabrica ecclesiae (can. 1475, §2), of the cemetery (can. 1208), of the 
sacrarium (can. 1481), of the school and of any other pia loca in the 
parish (can. 630, §4), and also of course of the benefice. 

Although it may be, as commonly happens in this country, that 
the administration of all these separate juridical persons is in the 
hands of one man—the parochus—this does not mean that they are 
any the less independent. And so we must say that by canon 1473 a 
parish priest may take as much as (and no more than) he needs 
Srom the income of the benefice, but not from the parochial income. 
Otherwise if a Cardinal were a parish priest, being excused by 
canon 239, §1, 19°, from restricting himself merely to honest main- 
tenance, he could pocket the lot, and leave the other juridical per- 
sons without a penny. On the other hand, the salaried curate, as 
opposed to the beneficed parochus, draws his keep and salary from 
the “‘reditus paroecialis”, from the parochial income. 


[Other correspondence is held over—Eprror] 
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Some recent books suitable 
for holiday reading 


Essays in Satire 


By Ronald Knox 8/6 net 


**A reprint of a collection of brief and witty pieces which were first 
published twenty-six years ago, but which . . . have aged even better 
than the noble claret of the same vintage. And the dictum of the 
Bishop of Much Wenlock, that ‘Facts are only the steam which 
obscures the mirror of truth’ is still splendidly quotable.” 

Sphere 


Hilaire Belloc: 
No Alienated Man 


By Frederick Wilhelmsen 7/6 net 


“This slim book packed with shrewd comment and understanding 
repays careful reading. . . . This is a book of quality enhanced by clear 
appreciation of the Chesterbelloc as well as of the Belloc. In an 
excellent passage Mr. Wilhelmsen draws attention to the charity of 
G.K.C. who slapped his foe on the back while Belloc glowered. . . . 
But there is a vein of tenderness in Belloc, recognized implicitly in 
this attractive book.” 

Universe 


Catherine of Siena 


By Sigrid Undset 16/- net 


“This is a noble biography of one of the most extraordinary of all 
the saints. . .. Miss Undset tells the story of the saint’s life with skill 
and devotion. She unravels the complications of history and incident 
and personality with a practised hand. She gives a complete picture 
of a most remarkable woman, and at the same time contributes a 
great deal to the understanding of Christian sanctity in general.” 
Church Times 
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BREAD IN THE WILDERNESS 


Thomas Merton 


A study of the Psalms, and what they mean to a contemplative 
who is also a poet, by the famous author of Elected Silence, ctc., 
whose books have sold over 900,000 in the English language 
alone. 


Illustrated. 15s. net 


VENICE AND VENETIA 
Edward Hutton 


Following his incomparable books on Rome, Florence, and 
Assisi and Umbria, Mr. Hutton now turns his attention to the 
city which has probably attracted more visitors to its glories 
than any other. 


Illustrated. 2Is. net 


LIFE OF LORD ROBERTS 


David James 


Field-Marshal Lord Roberts was the only man ever to hold 
The Garter, The Order of Merit and the V.C., and was ‘‘His 
Excellency the Commander-in-Chief’ of various commands 
for the staggering period of twenty-four years. This fine bio- 
graphy of him includes much hitherto unpublished material. 


Illustrated. 30s. net 


HOLLIS & CARTER 
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Why don’t ee 


opena 


banking account ? 
A good idea — how do we go about it ? 


Some people are still under the impression that to 
open a banking account is a difficult and complicated 
Lusiness. Nothing could be further from the truth. At 


Lloyds Bank the procedure is both simple and short. 





The advantages of a current account are many. Your 
money is secure, the use of an account is an encourage- 
ment to save and you have, with your cheque book, : 
most convenient way of paying your bills. Finally, you 
will always be able to turn to the Bank for a friendly 


word of guidance in money matters. 


LLOYDS BANK 


LIMITED 


Have you read ‘“‘Banking for Beginners” ? 
Ask for a copy at any branch of Lloyds Bank. 
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PURE ALTAR WINES 
“Sinum HM#lissale” 


CAREFULLY SELECTED 
FULLY CERTIFIED REGULARLY ANALYSED 
GUARANTEED RELIABLE 
UNEQUALLED IN VALUE 


The Sale of ‘‘VINUM MISSALE’”’ was authorised by the late 
Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster and by many other 
Archbishops and Bishops 


E. STAFFORD & CO. 
QUEEN ST. CHAMBERS, EXETER 





SMALL ADVERTISEMENTS 


The charge is fourpence per word, per insertion. Minimum 
charge 5/-, prepaid. Box numbers sixpence extra per insertion 


(CHURCH ORGANS tuned, restored, rebuilt. New organs built to any 

specification. Electric blowers. A staff of 30 of the finest craftsmen in the 
industry is at your service. N. P. MANDER LTD., St. Peter’s Organ Works, 
St. Peter’s Avenue, London, E.2. Bis 0026. 


HOME FOR PRIESTS : Convalescent, resident and holiday. Comfortable 
and pleasantly situated house within two minutes of the sea. Bourne- 
mouth and Southampton buses pass the door. FRANCISCAN CONVENT, 
Maryland, Milford-on-Sea, Hants. 


RGAN. Two Manuals and Pedals (Reed), Electric Blower. Suit small 
church. R. F. STEVENS, Ltp., Organ Works, Leighton Place, 
London, N.W.5. 
SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE CLERGY REVIEW Per Annum, post free: 
British Commonwealth, 30s. sterling ; United States of America, $5. Sub- 
scriptions may be placed with any established bookseller or newsagent in 
any part of the world. Publishing Office : 28 Ashley Place, London, S.W.1. 


GZERELMEY LIMITED—the name known for nearly 100 years for the 
restoration and preservation of Churches. Stone, Brick, Timber, etc., 
are dealt with efficiently and economically. SZERELMEY WorKS, Rotherhithe 
New Road, London, S.E.16. 
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The HOUSE of 
VANHEEMS 


LIMITED 
DIRECTORS: SaM VANHEEMS 


Eoclasonly Glerioal 
Outfitters & Furmishers 


For nearly 160 years this 
house has been privileged 
to supply ecclesiastical robes 
and outfits to the Hierarchy 
and Catholic Clergy 


6 CAVENDISH SQUARE 
LONDON W1 


Telephone: LANgham 1500 


Telegrams. VANHEEMS, WESDO. LONDON 


Three minutes Srom Oxford Gircus Tabe Station 








